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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


VotumE XXXVIII 
THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

Unprecedented consumption of pig iron and steel 
on the threshold of the season always marked by 
quickened activity, raises the question whether the 
pace will be kept under control. Pig iron output at a 
rate of nearly 21,500,000 tons and metal going into 
melters’ hands at something more than that rate, pre 
sents a situation in which precedents give little help. 
The Bessemer steel industry, going forward rapidly 
again after a marked falling away in 1904, is a large 
factor in the present movement. 

In the past week the foundry industry has been a 
larger participant in the market than for weeks and 
the buying of foundry irons has been divided among 
a diversified and growing list of consumers. There are 
indications that while foundrymen are getting more 
business, they are not easily convinced by talk of 
higher prices for iron, The carrying of larger pig 
iron stocks at foundries is in evidence, however, and 
this factor makes it necessary to distinguish between 
actual consumption and the total obtained by adding 
blast furnace output to the relatively small monthly 
decrease in furnace stocks. 

The abandonment for the time of the efforts to con 
bine the large Southern companies has scarcely created 
a ripple in the pig iron market, as prices are sustained 
by natural conditions. Discussion of advances on 
Southern irons is answered by continued selling of No. 
2 foundry at $13.50 at furnace, and on Northern iron 
the basis of $16 for No. 2 at Central Western furnace, 
while aimed at, is not maintained. Southern Ohio iron 


has sold at $15.75 and in a few instances at $15.50 


Increasing production is a factor that 1s having at 
tentiol tr tin | hor ny and Shenang Valleys thi 
presence r sideravie Stocks OT 1ron 1s t lperiny 

somewhat excited feeling in other districts. Pittsburg, 


Cincinnati and the Last report liberal transactions 


foundry iron, with signs of a broadening market. -\ 
lae ] tr) 1 - - 
irge consumer in the Pittsburg district took 15,00 
tons of Northern, Southern and Virginia brands, bring 
Ing its re nt total up to 25,000 tons besseme! 

th ; , 
is less acti ifter recent buying, but some steel works 
requirements for March are yet to be met. Basic pig 


Iron at $16 Pittsburg indicates an easier condition that 


has been generally credited. 


The steel market, in billets and in most finished ma 
terials, continues to present a record scale of opera 
tions. Independent producers of certain of the lighte: 


finished materials are not getting sufficient steel to 


operate in full, and the prices of their products as es- 
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tablished bv the larger interests do not warrant im 


portations of billets and sheet bars at present prices 
abroad. These would mean $29.50 for billets de 
vered at Pittsburg, or about $27.50 at tidewater. 

The most significant fact in the finished material 
situation is that mills are now falling behind on 


deliveries i1 


some lines, with the prospect that con 
gested mills will be heard of increasingly in the next 
six months. Here it is to be remembered that the 
jobbing trade is largely represented in the business 
now on the books and that less than three months ago 
the manufacturers were questioning whether jobbers 
and actual consumers had not contracted for more 
material than they could take out in the time specified 


The past week has made no large additions to rail 


business, but in structural lines the developments have 
been encouraging. At New York 23,000 tons of new 
erection in manufacturing lines is up for estimate, and 
a good tonnage was put on the American Bridge Co.’s 
books. The plate mills are in a strong position. Of 
about 83,000 cars estimated to be now under contract 
21,000 are to be all steel, representing 200,000 tons of 
plates and shapes. The contract for the Pittsburg 
water works filtration plant has been let, calling for 
15,000 tons of iron and steel, including riveted pipe. 
[he steel bar trade is of astonishing proportions. 
Specifications are heavy and new business has been 
good, in spite of the fact that large contracts were 


losed in anticipation of the recent advance 


PITTSBURG. 
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Witl hbatement in demand, the ir nd steel market 
vS greater streneth from week to weel In practically 
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Weating o interesta Gensed the largest buyers of 
it n tl market this week, « ring requirements 
the third quarter Three f these companies put 
pproximately 15.000 tons of Northern, Southern and 
y While most of 1 Northern foundry was 
the { Sie nac r N 2, On a par t the 
ge this p \" S tol The Souther 
was placed on a basis of $15.50, Birmingham for No. 2, 
while the Virginia iron was put ed at $14.50, furnace, al- 
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though since this contract was closed the Virginia furnaces 
have advanced prices to $14.75. equal to $17.30, Pittsburg. 
With the buying by one of these companies last week, the 
recent purchases of the Westinghouse ‘nterests amount to 
about 25,000 tons. We also note the sale of 2,000 tons of 
Northern basic at $15.15, Valley furnace, or $16, Pittsburg. 
Despite heavy recent purchases of iron in the Valleys the 
market there is still inclined to be weak, the basic transaction 
referred to bringing out a surprisingly low price, while the 
efforts of the foundry iron producers to maintain a minimum 
of $16 at furnace has not been very successful. These con- 
cessions are no doubt due to the accumulated stocks at mer- 
chant Valley furnaces, while one independent steel interest 
is carrying 50,000 to 60,000 tons of Bessemer iron. This stock 
has been reduced from a considerably greater tonnage, as 
attractive prices have been offered from time to time. Prac- 
tically all of the accumulated stocks at Western Pennsylvania 
furnaces have been disposed of, and not until the Valley 
stocks are cleaned up will the market be placed on a firmer 
basis. The buying of iron on the part of the foundry trade 
in this district is more general, small orders being numerous 


Bids were received today for a filtration plant for the Pitts- 
burg water works. In the erection of the plant and laying of 
pipes close to 15,000 tons of iron and steel will be required. 
The specifications call for close to 7,000 tons of riveted pipe 
and 1,600 tons of cast iron pipe and fittings. In addition a 
considerable tonnage of concrete bars will he required as 
well as of structural material. 

The accumulation of car orders thus far this year has been 
tremendous. The car plants of the country now have orders 
on their books for approximately 83,000 cars of various types 
of which about 21,000 are all steel cars. Bids are also out 
for about 15,000 additional which it is believed will be placed 
shortly. 

Pig Iron.—Of all the great producing centers in the coun- 
try, the Valley iron market shows the greatest weakness, and 
this despite the heavy purchases of iron by the Steel Corpora- 
tion, Cambria Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., and the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. The stocks at some of the merchant 
furnaces are acting as a drag on the market and until this 
surplus iron is disposed of a firmer tone cun hardly be looked 
for. On the iron placed with Valley furnaces by the West- 
inghouse interests in the past week there was little difficulty 
in shading $16 at furnace on No. 2, although $16 was paid 
for particular brands. Virginia furnaces have advanced 
prices 25 cents a ton and are holding at $14.75 furnace, while 
some Southern producers are asking $13.75, furnace. Basic 
and forge iron are held at $15.15, Valley furnace, and it is 
possible that this price could be shaded on a desirable tonnage 
of mill iron. While some producers are asking $15.75 for 
Bessemer, $15.50 can be done. We revise quotations as 
follows: 


$1540 to 1550 


i HO PS on occ cueedeawes 
16 25 to 1635 


Bessemer, Pittsburg 


oa aca ds in a eid cle Wh Sa < . 1700 to 17 25 
No. 2 Foundry...... TEST AT ee, ee eee ae 16 60 to 16 85 
ee errr eee Sa pachdilatecante 15 75 to 1585 
Rasic, Valley ....... ease ean alle @ O6e.0.0.0 a anew ate 1515 to 1525 


eo eercecevessessesece 16 00 to 16 10 


Rasic, Pittsburg ...... 


Steel.—Shipments of steel from local mills continue to fall 
below the requirements of consumers, and prompt billets and 
bars are growing scarcer. Bessemer and open hearth billets 
for prompt shipment are held at $24.50 to $25, Pittsburg, 
while sheet bars are held at $26 to $26.50. Open hearth rods 
are quoted at $32.50 and Bessemer rods at $32. 

Ferro-Manganese.—The market is quiet and domestic ferro, 
8o percent, is quoted at $44.50 to $45, delivered at buyer’s mill, 
any point east of the Mississippi. 

Muck Bar.—The market is quiet and we quote neutral bars 
at $28.50 to $29, Pittsburg. 

Skelp.—Shipments of skelp from all the mills is exceedingly 
heavy, but little new business is being placed. We quote 
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grooved steel at 1.55¢ to 1.60c, and sheared at 1.65c to 1.7060. 
Grooved iron is held at 1.75¢ to 1.80c, and sheared at 1&0c 
to 1.8§¢c. 

Rails and Track Material.—There is a little better demand 
for light rails, but prices show no improvement. Most of 
the rerolling mills are idle, but the mills of the steel pro- 
ducers continue active. We make the foilowing quotations: 
Fifty Ib. and over 500 tons, $28; car lots and less than soo tons, 
$30; less than car lots, $32; light rails, 16 th., $26 to $26.50: 
20 th., $24.50 to $25; 25 to 45 Ib.. $22.50 to $23. Angle bars, 
1.25c; spikes, 1.75¢ to 1.80c. 

Plates.—Close to 7,000 tons of plates wi!! be needed for the 
steel riveted pipe for the Pittsburg filtration plant, while the 
21,000 steel car orders on the books of the car builders will 
require 200,000 tons. The demand for plates in practically all 
lines is showing considerable improvement, and with steel car 
works requirements the plate mills are very comfortably fixed 
on future tonnage. We quote as follows: Tank plates, 11% in 
thick, 6% in. to 14 in., inclusive, 1.50c f. 0. b. mill Pittsburg: 
over 14 in. up to 100 in., 1.60c. Extras are as follows per Ib.: 
Flange and boiler steel, toc; marine, A. B. M. A., and ordinary 
fire box, 20c; still bottom, 30c; locomotive firebox, soc; plates 
over 100 in. up to 110 in. in width, not less than §c¢ per 100 Ib 
extra; plates 1ro in. to 11§ in. wide, not less than roc extra: 
11g to 120 in., 1§¢ extra; plates 120 in. to 125 in. wide, not 
less than 25¢ extra; plates 125 in. to 130 in. not less than soc 
extra; plates 130 in. wide, not less than $1 extra; plates 3-16 
in. thick, $2 extra; gauges 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra 
Five cents extra for less than carloads. Terms net cash in 30 
days, and for all points of delivery in the United States except 
Pacific Coast. 


Bars.—Unfilled steel bar tonnage is tremendous and speci- 
fications are unusually heavy 
months behind and the daily tonnage that is booked is much 


One local interest is ‘n the market for 


On some sizes mills are two 


beyond shipments 
3.000 tons of bar iron and it is probable thet the order will be 
placed this week. A meeting of the hoop manufacturers will 
be held in a few days for the purpose cf advancing prices 
which are too low in comparison with the present prices on 
bars and bands. Cotton tie prices will also be announced in a 
few days. We make the following quotations: Bar iron. 
1.6sc to 1.69%c Pittsburg: hoops, 1.55¢ an? bands, 1.50c, both 
taking bar extras. Bessemer steel bars, 1.50c; open-hearth 
steel bars, 1.50c; plow and cultivator beams, 1.50c, net; chan- 
nels, angles, zees and tees, under 3 in., 1.6§¢c. The following 
differentials are maintained on steel: Less than 2,000 Tb. of a 
size and not less than 1,000 Ib., ro cents advance; less than 
1.000 Ih. of a size, 30 cents advance. 

Structural Material.—Considerable business is under con- 
sideration and while the local mills haven’t the tonnage in this 
line in proportion with that booked in other lines, the volume 
is satisfactory and the outlook exceedingly bright. We 
quote: Beams and channels up to 15 in., 1.60c; over 1§ in., 
1.70c; angles 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c; zees, 1.50c; tees, 1 65c; 


angles from 3 to 16 in., 1.60c; universal and sheared plates, 
614 to 14 in., inclusive, 1.50c; over 14 in., 1.60¢ base. 
Sheets.—The sheet market continues very strong and inde- 
pendent mills are still inclined to book for only 60-day re- 
quirements owing to the uncertainty of the sheet bar market. 
While an advance in black sheets is expected daily none has 
yet been made. We quote black sheets in carloads as follows: 
No. 30, 2.70c; No. 29, 2.60c; No. 28, 2.30c; No. 27, 2.20c; Nos. 
25-26, 2.15¢; Nos. 23-24, 2.10c; Nos. 18-20, 2.05c; No. 16, 2c; 
Nos. 12-14, 1.95¢; No: 9, 1.90c; No. 8, 1.85¢c. Galvanized, No 
30, 4.35¢; No. 29, 3.85c; No. 28, 3.45¢; No. 27, 3.25c; Nos. 25- 
26, 3.05c; Nos. 23-24, 2.85¢; Nos. 18-20, 2.70c; No. 16, 2.55¢ 
Pipes and Tubes.—The movement of merchant pipe con- 
tinues heavy, although much new work in line pipe and cas- 
ing has been held up owing to the agitation against the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. Discounts to consumers, carload lots, f. 0. b. 
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Pittsburg, plus freight to destination according to Tube Rate 
Book, are revised as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
EL | eer eee er 67% 651% 654% 49% 
6 a eh epi et At 70% 65% #«74 64 
«OE 5 —~ “Sameererroserarer> 71% 59% 69% 57% 
7 to 12 inches......----seeeeeeeeceeee 70% 55% 68 53% 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
to Cnt ovavecdquédeéeueees 60% 48% 58% 46% 
+4 to » ences ‘wtwecwcons Caen ame aden ee 55% 65% 53% 
4% to 8 inches....... jogs ens seetezess 63% 51% 61% 49% 
t stron ain ends, 4% to 
Double extra strong’ plain ends, 'j jee tae ee ae 
MERCHANT BOILER TUBES, CARLOADS, 22 FEET AND UNDER. 
Steel. Iron 
1 80 196 inches... ccc cee ceccecececcsecerececscees 46 43 
1} tO 2% imches..... cee eee eeeereececeeeeeeeeeenees 58 43 
2% inches DearensiPunorsis pte Loewe entiation ednn = * 
2M to & inches... ...----- eee cece eee eeeeeneneeeees = ~ 


Less than carloads 2 points less 

Wire and Wire Nails.—The spring movement of wire 
products has already begun and promises to be unusually 
heavy before the end of the month. Prices remain unchanged 
as follows: Wire nails, jobbers’ carload !ots, $1.80; retailers’ 
carload lots, $1.85, and less than carloads, $1.95; painted barb 
wire, $1.95 for jobbers in carloads; retailers’ carloads, $2, and 
less than carloads, $2.10, with 30 cents for galvanizing. An- 
nealed smooth fence wire is held at $1.65, with the usual dif- 
ferentials to retailers for carloads and less than carloads. 
Quotations are all f. 0. b Pittsburg, 60 days, with 2 percent 
discount for cash in ten days. Iron cut nails are held at $1.85 
Pittsburg, and steel at $1.75. 

Merchant Steel.—There is no’abatement of demand for 
merchant steel products and the tonnage on the books of local 
mills is heavier than at any time in the past two years. We 
quote: Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 percent off in 
carload lots, and 45 off in less than car lots, delivered in base 
territory; tire steel, 1.60c to 1.65c; open-bearth spring steel, 
2c to 2.10c; sleigh shoe flat, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; smooth finished 
machinery steel, 1.60c; toe calk, 1.95¢ to 2c. 

Old Material.—The old material market is inclined to be 
quiet and concessions are made on occasional carload lots. 
However, on large tonnages prices are firm. The seller of 
Southern low-phosphorus stock is now out of the market, 
having disposed of all the material the mill had to offer. We 
make the following quotations, gross tons: Heavy melting 
stock, $16.25 to $16.75; low phosphorus, $19.50 to $20.50; re- 
rolling rails, $16 to $16.50; sheet scrap, $14 to $14.25; No. 1 
wrought, $19 to $19.50; cast iron borings, $11 to $11.25. 

Coke.—Furnace coke for shipment the last half of the year 
has sold at $2.50 during the week, while foundry is firm at 
$2.75 to $3, and as high as $3.25 has been paid. The produc- 
tion of the upper region during the week ending Feb. 25 ag- 
gregated 255,879 tons, while the lower region produced 76,554 
tons. 


CHICAGO. 


orFice oF The Iron Trade Revi 
1164 Monapnock Brock, March 


There is noteworthy activity in all branches of the market 
Every indication points to a year of new records in iron and 
steel consumption. Demand for all materials is to the ful 
capacity of mills. Some producers are embarrassed by spec- 
ifications. It is next to impossible to get deliveries of plates 
from the South Chicago mill within six weeks to two months 
from the date of placing orders. Manufacturers of agricul 
ural shapes are sold for the balance of the season, while on 


1 


steel bars a leading producer has greatly oversold its ca 


pacity for the first half of the year. Jobbers in structural 
steel are complaining that mills cannot furnish them with 
material on their contracts in proportion to the volume at 
which they are shipping it from their stocks, and a local 
shortage is feared unless mill shipments greatly increase 
Billets, wire rods and sheet bars are extremely scarce, and 
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producers are conserving their stock for their own consump- 
tion. Rails and track supplies conti ictive demand, the 
local producer having booked orders in February for over 
100,000 tons of the former. The tonnage on its books now 
exceeds the half-million mark, and at the present rate of 
buying it expects to be soon sold up for the year. 

Bar iron has been the only weak product on the list, though 
it has stiffened somewhat since the $2 advance in steel bars. 
Scrap is without change and prices remain weak. Pig iron 
has held the improvement that was noted in our last report. 
Inquiry is heavy and the prospect of an early advance in both 
Northern and Southern grades is now more probable. Manu- 
facturers of wire products, who are restricting orders to 60- 
day shipments, have no difficulty in keeping sold up to their 
fullest capacity. Tubular goods are also active, the slightly 
advanced prices on merchant pipe having been well sustained. 
A marked improvement is apparent in the demand for boiler 
tubes, which for several weeks past has been of light propor- 
tions. 

Pig Iron.—Little change if any is to be observed in the 
local situation .from that reported a week ago. No advance 
in price has taken place, though talk of one is more general. 
The market is exceptionally strong and several of the smaller 
Southern producers have withdrawn all quotations. There 
has been considerable iron sold in the week under review on 
the basis of $13.50 Birmingham, some of it for delivery in 
the last half of the vear, though the disposition of the ma- 
jority of sellers is to confine the bulk of the sales recorded to 
deliveries in the second quarter. There have been sales in 
recent weeks at $14 Birmingham for No. 2 for second and 
third quarter deliveries, but the tonnage has been small and 
is not to be taken as representative of the market. Northern 
producers are holding their product strongly at $17.50 Chicago, 
ind taking business at these figures for any delivery this year 
Demand has been of good proportions, both the foundry and 
malleable trade buying liberally. We have no change to make 
in prices this week and quote as follows 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. gc vetsédcueseoads $18 50 to 19 00 
Northern Foundry No. 1... acesnecce $60 60006eese 18 00 
Northern Foundry No. 2..... nea dede>< daesabiwes been 17 60 
Northern Foundry No. 8............... bhe8 b06e0en 17 00 
Northern Scotch Foundry............... jeusbenedon 18 60 
Gee Mise DOGS TER, Rsccccccccccescoesccccesess 19 80 to 19 80 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2 bode pees OOnpebenseeeene 18 80 to 18 80 
Southern Foundry No. 1......... TITTTIT TTT Tir 17 65 to 1816 
Southern Foundry No. 2.......... .ob cence 17 15 to 17 66 
2h.  seavccoctectoucsaseveenensawt 16 65 to 1715 
NO DE eee eee 16 40 to 1690 
2 Mi ct csagnee6edeecaaneceeenesetéaened 17 65 to 1816 
EN Se Si dnc hue chbdntdde dies cdecceusasl - 17165 to 17 90 
OenD Ge TODD, .s ccowcccecsccacncaccecnecessees 16 40 
DOGG HUES on ccc cecesconsescass 9eb es ceeoues 16 40 
Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon)...........se000. 18 65 to 1915 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% Silicon)............... 21 80 to 22 80 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silicom).............. 23 80 to 24 80 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel............-+seeeeees 9115 
Malleable Bessemer ............. Sb eccadceucescocesees 17 560 
BOGS EGO ccccccccccevcceceecccscsececcescecescosees 17 65 to 1815 


Billets.—A few small orders have been placed with local 
sellers for forging billets in the week, but generally speaking 
the market is quiet. All intermediate rolled products are very 
scarce, and any order that is taken is largely as a courtesy 
on the part of the seller. Our prices are without change, 
though subject to the premiums that may de asked. We quote 
forging billets, 4 x 4 and larger, up to but not including 10 x 
10, up to .25 carbon, $28; up to and including .60 carbon, $1 
extra. Rerolling billets, Bessemer or open-hearth, 4 x 4 and 
larger, $27 and upwards; billets, 374-in. and smaller and 
sheet and tin bars, $28 and upwards, according to the tonnage 
ind are quoted at $33 


1 


nd delivery Wire rods are 
Pittsburg. 
Bars._-The demand for steel bars has fallen to a minimum 


ince the establishment of the new schedule. Most of the 
Western consumers covered for their requirements up to July 
next while the old prices were in vogue, some having been 
permitted to contract as far ahead as Jan. 1, 1905, on the basis 
f 1.40c Pittsburg. Bar iron is quiet and the market is soft 


While some local interests are asking 1.65c Chicago, this can 
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be shaded $1 a ton. We quote carload lots, mill shipments, 
Chicago delivery, as follows: Bar iron, t.60c to 1.65c; Bes- 
semer and open hearth bars and bands, 1.66™c base, half ex- 
tras; soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.76'%c; hard steel 
angles rolled from old rails, 1.60c to 1.65c; hoops, 1.71%c base, 
full extras. Store quotations are firm, and we quote on lots 
from warehouse stocks as follows: Bar iron, 1.90c to 2c base, 
full extras; soft steel bars and bands. 1.85c¢ to 1.95¢ base, full 
extras; soft steel angles, channels and tees, t.95¢ to 2.0% 
hoops, 2c to 2.10c base, full extras 

Sheets.—The demand for both black and galvanized sheets 
continues of good proportions. In the case of box annealed, 
the market has so much improved as to warrant an advance 
of $2 a ton, according to the opinions of several large sellers. 
Jobbers report the movement from stocks as being very ac- 
tive, especially to the galvanized and tin plate trade. We 
quote prices for Chicago delivery, mili shipments, carload lots, 
as follows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 to 10, 1.81%ec to 
1.86%c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.86%c to 1.91'%c; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.gIc to 1.96%4c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.01%c to 2.06%c. On box 
annealed, one pass, cold rolled, we quote Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.21'4c to 2.26%c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.26%4c to 2.31%c; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.31%4c to 2.36%4c; No. 7, 2.36%c to 2.41%c; No. 28, 
2.46'4c to 2.51%c; No. 20, 2.56%4c to 2.6114c; No. 30, 2.66%c 
to 2.71%c. We quote on lots from warehouse stocks as fol 
2.10c; No. 12, 2.10c to 2.15c; No. 14, 


lows: No. 10, 2.05¢ t 
2.1§c to 2.20c; No. 16, 2.25c to 2.20c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.40c t 
2.45c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.45c to 2.50c; No. 26, 2.60c to 2.65c; 


No. 27, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 28, 2.80c to 2.85c; No. 29, 2.90c¢ to 
2.95c. Galvanized sheets, mill shipments, Chicago delivery. are 
quoted as follows: Nos. 12-14, 2.5614c; No. 16, 2.71%4c; Nos 
18-21, 2.8614; Nos. 22-24, 3.01%c; No. 26, 3.21%c; No. 27 
3.41'2c; No. 28, 3.61'%4c; No. 29, 3.86'4c. Jobbers’ prices on 


lots from store have also been revised, and are now as fol 
lows: Nos. 10 to 14 inclusive, 3.10c; No. 16, 3c; Nos. 18-20 
3.10c; Nos. 22-24, 3.25c; No. 26, 3.50c; No. 27, 3.70c; No. 28, 


3.95c; No. 20, 4.40c; No. 30, 4.85c. 

Structural Steel.—-Mills report that specifications from job 
hers, structural fabricators, bridge and car builders are nu 
merous and of an aggregate tonnage that is very large. All 
are stocking up heavily for the spring and summer trade and 
are pressing mills actively for quicker shipments. Local stocks 
be replenished, and a 


are being reduced faster than they cat 
scarcity is feared unless mills take more energetic measures 
in filling their contracts. Prices are without change, and we 
quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as fol 
lows: Beams and channels, 3 to 15 in. inclusive, 1.7614; 
angles, 3 to 6 in., % in. and heavier, 1.76%4c; angles larger 
than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.86'4c; beams larger than 
15 in., 1.86%c; zees, 3 in. and over, 1.76'%4c; tees, 3 in. and 
over, 1.86%4c; with the usual extras for cutting to exact 
lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop work. We 
quote the new prices from store as follows: 2c to 2.10c for 
angles, beams and channels, base sizes, with 2.10c to 2.20¢c for 
18, 20 and 24-in. beams; tees and zees, 2.05¢c to 2.15c. These 
prices are for either random lengths or cut to specifications 
in excess of 5 ft 
Plates.—Demand continues of the same heavy proportio1 

as for several weeks past The leading Western interest 
unable to keep pace with its orders and specifications, and 
at least six weeks are required in which to give delivery 
We quote carload lots, mill ship 
Tank steel, % in. and 


Store trade is also active 
ments, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
heavier, 614 in. to 14 in. wide, rectangular plates only, 1.66'4c 
over 14 in. to 100 in., 1.76'4c base; flange steel, 1.86'4c base 
marine steel, 1.96%4c base, all full exteas. Plates, 3-16 in 
thick, $2 extra; gauges, 7 to 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Less 
than carload lots, $5 extra Store prices have also been ad 
vanced. Revised quotations are as follows: Tank steel, 

in. and heavier, up to and including 72 in. wide, 2c; over 72 


in. wide up to 100 in., 2.10c; over 100 in. wide, usual mill ex 
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tras; 3-16 in. up to but not including 72 in. wide, 2.1 2-16 
in., 72 in. with, 2.35¢; flange steel, 25c extra; heads, xtra 

Rails and Track Supplies—During February, the South 
Chicago mill booked orders for over 100,000 tons of standard 


sections. This mill has now approximately 500,000 tons on 
its books for delivery this year. Considerable tonnage is stil] 
pending, and new business is being added every day. Light 
rails continue rather quiet, though prices remain firm. Track 
supplies are in active demand, the entire output of Western 
manufacturers going-into immediate consumption. We quote 


a 


heavy sections in 500-ton lots and over, f. o. b. mill, $28: less 


than 500 tons to carload lots, $20: less than carload lot $22 
Light rails are as follows 12-lb. sections, $27; 16-lb., $26: 


20 and 25-lb., $25; 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb. sections, $24, all f. o 


b. Milwaukee mill. Track supplies, f. 0. b. Joliet mill An- 
gle bars, 1.40c to 1.50c; spikes, first quality, 1.70¢ to 1.75¢; 
track bolts, 3144 x 4%, with square nuts, 2.40¢ to 2.50¢ per Ib., 
with hexagon nuts, 2.55c to 2.65¢ 

Merchant Steel.—The situation is as it has been for some 
time—amills sold up for several months ahead and declining to 
take on new tonnage Specificatio re heavy We quote 
carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery is follows: 
Spring steel, 2.10c; sleight shoe, flat siz 1.71'Sc; concave 
and convex, 1.86%c; cutter shoe, 2.35c; smooth finished ma- 
chinery steel, 1.91'4c; smooth finished tire, 1.86'4c; plow steel, 
».20c and upwards, according to quality; toe calk steel, 2.21'%4e 


Cold rolled shafting, 50 percent off in carload lots and 45 per 


cent in less than carload lots. Crucible tool steel, 6'4c to &c: 





special grades of tool steel, 13c and upwards 
Merchant Pipe.—New business and specifications have been 
f good volume in the week, and the market has a strong 
ippearance Prices are without change, and we quote carload 
ts, mill shipments, random lengths, f b. Chicago, fol 
W 
MERCHANT PIPE 
Steel. Iron 
Black Galv Black. Galv 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
&¢ to % inches.. 65.85 19.85 63.85 47.85 
¢ to % inches 69.85 57.8 67.85 55.85 
44 to 6 inches 73.85 63.85 72.35 62.35 
7 to 12 inches 68.85 53.85 67.35 51.85 
EXTRA STRONG PIPE 
g to 44 inches . 68.85 46.85 6.85 44.85 
, to 4 inches.... : 65.85 53.85 63.85 61.85 
44% to 8 inches 61.85 49.85 59.85 47.85 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PIPE. 
o 8 inches , : 54.85 43.85 52.85 41.85 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand 


last few weeks, the orders from the boiler and railroad trades 


has greatly improved in the 


being especially good. We quote carload lots, mill shipments, 


Chicago delivery, as follows: 


1 i’ ; 
{ ) 40 
é ‘4 ‘ 
; Upto4 ‘ 
! 39 
Li t] ts from sto is follow 
S I 5 l 
es sive i] ‘ 
. 
lu 47 ‘ 
Cast Iron Pipe.—A good tonnage has been closed in the 
week past, and several large bids have been sent out. Prices 
ire very strong and will doubtless be advanced shortly. We 
quote carload lots, Chicago delivery s follows j-1In. water 
pipe, Sox 50; 6-1n and large r, $ 7.50; ¢ ply $1 it ] r 
Wire Products.—No diminution is to be ted in the d 
1and for nails, fencing and other wire materials. Both from 
e ag iral and manufacturing trade, orders are plenteous, 


mills being taxed to their utmost capacity in filling same with- 
in the specified delivery. Prices are very firm, and we quote 
carload lots to jobbers, Chicago delivery, as follows: Wire 








~~ 
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nails, $1.05; painted barb wire, $2.10; galvanized barb wire, 
$2.40; smooth annealed wire, $1.80; smooth galvanized wire, 
$2.10; polished staples, $2.05 ; galvanized staples, $2.35. Less 
than carload lots to jobbers are 5. cents higher than above 
prices. The retail trade is quoted 5 cents extra over the fore- 
going on carload lots, 
lots. Bale ties are unchanged at 82% and 5 percent to &5 
percent discount f. o. b. Waukegan, IIL, on straight carload 
lots. Poultry netting, 85 and 5 percent discount from list f. o. 
b. Joliet and DeKalb, with actual freight allowed not ex 


and 10 cents extra on less than carload 


ceeding 30 cents per 100 Ib 
Foundry Coke. Demand for cr ike is of fair proportions, he 
ing especially good for material on track. Prices are firm on 


the basis of $3.25 at Connellsville for 72-hour foundry, or $5.90 
Chicago in carload lots. Less pooular brands of Virginia and 
West Virginia cokes are selling at from $2.50 to $2.75 at the 
ovens. Wise County, Virginia, coke at $3 at the ovens, makes 
the going price here $5.25 


Old Material.—There is no change in the local situation 
Not enough demand is in evidence to determine the market in 
either direction, and both dealers and consumers are resting 
on their oars as it were, waiting for developments. Prices 
are weak, though without appreciable change from those of a 


week ago We quote as follows: 


Old steel rails (4 feet and over) ; $15 00 to 15 50 
Old steel rails (less than 4 feet)... ‘ me 16 00 to 16 50 
Old iron rails .... ee ae ee : i 19 50 to 20 00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspection..........++...+- 22 00 to 22 50 
Relaying rails, without inspection. ............e++. 20 00 to 20 50 
Old wheels .. ie ,ctébaeeee , sbdeceseee 16 50 to 17 00 
Heavy melting steel ........+-+++.+- (abantiredee ~+++- 1450 to 15 00 
Mixed country steel eheenndé ; 9 50 to 10 50 
Low phosphorus scrap (.05 and under)... Joud . 1400 to 14 50 


The following quotations are for net tons: 


a a eee, 6. ccctedssveennewes 17 00 to 17 60 
Me S BR. BR. WEeeeet. cccccccccecoccececsees 16 00 to 16 5: 
Shaftin Meee eco? SS ye aS ae 17 00 to 17 60 
Dealers’ forge, No. 1... eee ae 2 ...+ 12 00 to 12 50 
Wrought pipe and flues........... osaeene as 11 00 to 115 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less er ; 18 50 to 1400 
No. 1 mill .... 11 00 to 11 50 
No. 1 Busheling 11 00 to 11 50 
No. 2 Busheling 10 50 to 11 00 
Coustry sheet - 800 to 8 50 
No. 1 boilers, cut.... : 11 00 to 11 50 
Boiler punchings ..... iosncbe hes neaneente 13 00 to 135 
Iron car axles 2100 to 21 50 
Steel car axles 16 50 to 17 00 
Iron axle turnings ‘ ‘ : 11 50 to 12 00 
Steel axle turnings 11 00 to 11 56 
Cast borings 825 to 875 
Mixed borings, et 825 to 875 
Machine shop turnings 11 00 to 11 50 
Railroad malleable . : ; : 13 00 to 13 50 
Agricultural malleabk 12 00 to 18 00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 11 00 to 115 
Old iron splice bars 18 00 to 18 5! 
CLEVELAND. 
Frick oF The Iron Trade R 
Browninc Buripoinc, M h 8.5 


Iron Ore.—Chartering of vessels for the season is now be 
ing done at 75 cents from ports at the head of the lakes, 70 
cents from Marquette and 60 cents from Escanaba, an advance 
of 5 cents over last season’s carrying charge, and it is expected 
that before the close of the week a large percentage of the 
business of the season will be covered by contracts. The new 
rates are satisfactory to both vesselmen and shippers All 
labor questions of importance have been disposed of and every 
body connected with lake interests is busy getting ready for 
the opening of navigation 

Judging from the hesitancy of Eastern furnace men in plac- 
ing orders for ore, they are not nearly so optimistic as those of 
the Central West concerning the demand for pig iron during 
the last half of the current year. It is predicted that, unless 
there is a decided curtailment of production of pig iron during 
the second half, many Eastern furnaces will have difficulty in 
buying enough Lake Superior ores to meet their requirements 

Pig Iron. Sales of fair tonnages of basic have been made 
but at somewhat lower prices, the usual price being $15.25 Val- 
ley fufnace. The foundry iron market is firmer and $16 for 


No. 2, Valley furnace, is now the ruk From Cleveland fur 


naces, iron is delivered in the city at $16.25 to $16.50. South 
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ern is selling in vet Il quanties at $13.50 to $13.75, 
Birmingham, for N We ite as foilows, Cleveland de 
live ry: 

Kessemer $16 25 to 16 85 
No. 1 Foundry 1675 to 17 00 
No. 2 Foundry.. 1625 to 16 60 
No. 83 Foundry 15 60 to 15 75 
No. 2 Southery 17 35 to 17 60 
Gray Forge ee 15 75 to 1€ 00 
Gray Forge, $ -hern... ' : . 1586 to 16 85 
Lake Superior <1,rcoal. . : ~.++» 1800 to 18 60 


Finished Material.—JThe mills are having much difficulty 
in giving satisfactory delivery. Shipbuilders complain of delay 
in shipments of plates and the mills are also far behind in the 
delivery of structura] material. There has been very little 
buying of steel bars since the advance to 1.59%4c Cleveland, 
or 1.50c Pittsburg, was made. The bar iron business is some 
vhat irregular and does not seem to have been benefited by 
the advance in steel bars. Western mills are selling at 1.55¢ 
at their plants, but in this territory quotations are usually from 
1.60c to 1.65¢ at the mills. There is a fair demand for sheets 

he prices of the principal producers through jobbers are as 
follows: Cleveland delivery, the freight trom Pittsburg being 
g'4 cents Mill sales of black sheets in carload lots No. 10, 
1.&4'oc; Nos. 11-12, 1.89)4c; No. 14, 1.944c; No. 16, 204%c; 
No. 27, 2.30%c; No. 28, 2:40%4c. Galvanized, mill sales, No 
14, 2.644%c; No. 16, 2.744%c; Nos. 18-20, 2.80'%c; Nos. 22-24, 
3.04'2c; Nos. 25-26, 3.244%c; No. 27, 2.44 1-3c; No. 28, 3.64'4c 
Out of stock, black sheets, 14 in., 1.85c; 3-16 im. Lose. Blue 
innealed, No. 10, 2.05c; No. 12, 2.10¢; No.-14, 2.15¢; Nw. 16, 
2.25% One pass cold rolled Nos. 18-20, 2.45¢; Nos. 22-2 
2.50c; No. 26, 2.55¢; No. 27, 2.60c; No. 28, 2.70c; No. 30, 3.10c 
Galvanized out of stock, No. 16, 2.95c; Nos. 18-20, 3.05c; Nos 
22-24, 3.50c; No. 26, 3.40c; No. 27, 3.60c; No. 28, 3.80c; No 
30c, 4.60c 


Old Material.—The market is extremely dull, but prices 


re firm and there is some prospect of improved demand. We 
quote as follows, gross tons, Cleveland 
ee Te, Sana dawns detain ted ndeseeen oie ....$283 00 to 28 50 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet).........cececuus «sseees 1600 to 16 50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet) ocashenaseeenn --» 1660 to 17 00 
Ct ee Rr cen de bea bedudewuds coccscccccce BOD Oe 2008 
tt 2 Me cosas vansehesdssanantde osenpscccece BE ae 
i i ctecetnankaanaceuee’ weeas cosaews wen 16 60 to 17 00 
Malleable iron (railroad) .... ; ies owdhes 15 00 to 15 50 
Malleable iron (agricultural) . 14 00 to 14 60 
Heavy steel ........ ronseun : . 1600 to 16 60 


We quote as follows, net ton 


No. 1 R. R. wrought......... 16 50 to 17 00 
No. 1 busheling .. ETE 14 00 to 14 50 
No. 1 machine cast............ 14 50 to 15 00 
OE, GHEE, nus cecae soauteee 19 00 to 20 00 
Axle turnings ....... oeeeaseannaned ..» 1050 to 11 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast)... 5008406668 Ee ee 
Gente BRED ccccesncce: sandines ‘ : -. 1000 to 10 50 
i Ce” in. ne ees endmeh eee 18 00 to 14 00 
Tank iron ..... Feroeneeseetaese Se : .. 1050 to 11 00 
Hoop and band iro aeeee : . 900 to 1000 
Sheet iron ..... . veshh@eeneeons -««» TOO to 800 
Wrought drillings . aseuee peeeee -«++ 1200 to 12 50 
BONUS GERD ccccccvescccccscseccccsdé -«ee++ 1060 to 11 00 
Cast borings pethecveescunehanesesdean 800 to 8 50 


CINCINNATI. 
Marcel 
Coke.—As coke ovens are now shipping more reliably on 
contracts there is inguiry for spot coke for either foundry 
or furnace ust here is but little inquiry for contract coke 
nd the general market is quiet. Prompt shipment ‘Connells 
ille is quoted at $3 for foundry grade and $2.50 for furnace 
l'urnace coke for last half delivery, standard Connellsvillk 
rands, is held at $2.25 f. o. b. ovens. For the same delivery 


ndry coke is quoted at $3 f. o. b. Connellsville 


Pig Iron.—There has been a fair volume of buying th 
past week and the feeling in the trade is that the Southern 
iron situation, while not quotably higher, is strong. Sales are 


eported of 4,000 tons of Southern iron to an Eastern cast iron 
pipe maker and 9,000 tons to another cast iron pipe company 
\ lot of 2,000 tons of Ohio iron went to a Michigan concern 

| 1,000 tons of Virginia iron was sold to an Ohio stove 
manufacturer. A large melter of Southern iron in Indiana 
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be shaded $1 a ton. We quote carload lots, mill shipments, 
Chicago delivery, as follows: Bar iron, 1.60c to 1.65c; Bes- 
semer and open hearth bars and bands, 1.66'4c base, half ex- 
tras; soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.76'4c; hard steel 
angles rolled from old rails, 1.60c to 1.65c; hoops, 1.71%c base, 
full extras. Store quotations are firm, and we quote on lots 
from warehouse stocks as follows: Bar iron, 1.90c to 2c base, 
full extras; soft steel bars and bands. 1.85¢ to 1.95§¢ base, full 
extras; soft steel angles, channels and tees, 1.95¢ to 2.05c; 
hoops, 2c to 2.10c base, full extras. 

Sheets.—The demand for both black and galvanized sheets 
continues of good proportions. In the case of box annealed, 
the market has so much improved as to warrant an advance 
of $2 a ton, according to the opinions of several large sellers. 
Jobbers report the movement from stocks as being very ac- 
tive, especially to the galvanized and tin plate trade. We 
quote prices for Chicago delivery, mili shipments, carload lots, 
as follows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 to 10, 1.81%c to 
1.86%c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.86%c to 1.91%c; Nos. 13 and 14, 
1.91c to 1.96%4c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.01%c to 2.06%c. On box 
annealed, one pass, cold rolled, we quote Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.21'4c to 2.26%c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.26%c to 2.31%c; Nos. 2 
and 26, 2.31%4c to 2.36%4c; No. 7, 2.36%c to 2.41%c; No. 28, 
2.464c to 2.51%4c; No. 20, 2.56%c to 2.61'%4c; No. 30, 2.66%c 
to 2.71%c. We quote on lots from warehouse stocks as fol 





lows: No. 10, 2.05c to 2.10c; No. 12, 2.10¢ to 2.15¢; No. 14, 
2.15§c to 2.20c; No. 16, 2.25c to 2.20c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.40¢ to 
2.45c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.45c to 2.50c; No. 26, 2.60c to 2.65c; 

No. 27, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 28, 2.80c to 2.85c; No. 29, 2.90¢c to 
2.95c. Galvanized sheets, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are 
quoted as follows: Nos. 12-14, 2.56%4c; No. 16, 2.71%c; Nos 

18-21, 2.8614; Nos. 22-24, 3.01%c; No. 26, 3.21%c; No. 27, 
3.41%4c; No. 28, 3.61%c; No. 29, 3.86'%4c. Jobbers’ prices on 
lots from store have also been revised, and are now as fol 
lows: Nos. 10 to 14 inclusive, 3.10c; No. 16, 3c; Nos. 18-20, 
3.10c; Nos. 22-24, 3.25¢; No. 26, 3.50c; No. 27, 3.70c; No. 28, 

3.95¢; No. 20, 4.40c; No. 30, 4.85c. 

Structural Steel.— Mills report that specifications from job 
bers, structural fabricators, bridge and car builders are nu 
merous and of an aggregate tonnage that is very large. All 
are stocking up heavily for the spring and summer trade and 
are pressing mills actively for quicker shipments. Local stocks 
are being reduced faster than they can be replenished, and a 
scarcity is feared unless mills take more energetic measures 
in filling their contracts. Prices are without change, and we 
quote carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as fol 
lows: Beams and channels, 3 to 15 in. inclusive, 1.7614: 
angles, 3 to 6 in., % in. and heavier, 1.76'%4c; angles larger 
than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.86'%4c; beams larger than 
15 in., 1.86%c; zees, 3 in. and over, 1.76%c; tees, 3 in. and 
over, 1.86%4c; with the usual extras for cutting to exact 
lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop work. We 
quote the new prices from store as follows: 2c to 2.10¢ for 
angles, beams and channels, base sizes, with 2.10c to 2.20c for 
18, 20 and 24-in. beams; tees and zees, 2.05¢c to 2.15c. These 
prices are for either random lengths or cut to specifications 
in excess of 5 ft. 

Plates.—Demand continues of the same heavy proportions 
as for several weeks past. The leading Western interest is 
unable to keep pace with its orders and specifications, and 
at least six weeks are required in which to give delivery 
Store trade is also active. We quote carload lots, mill ship 
ments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Tank steel, %4 in. and 
heavier, 6% in. to 14 in. wide, rectangular plates only, 1.66%c; 
over 14 in. to 100 in., 1.76'4c base; flange steel, 1.86'%4c base; 
marine steel, 1.96%c base, all full extmas. Plates, 3-16 in 
thick, $2 extra; gauges, 7 to 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Less 
than carload lots, $5 extra. Store prices have also been ad 
vanced. Revised quotations are as follows: Tank steel, % 
in. and heavier, up to and including 72 in. wide, 2c; over 72 
in. wide up to 100 in., 2.10c; over 100 in. wide, usual mill ex- 
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tras; 3-16 in. up to but not including 72 in. wide, 2.10c: 3-16 
in., 72 in. with, 2.35¢; flange steel, 25c extra; heads, 25c¢ extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies —During February, the South 
Chicago mill booked orders for over 100,000 tons of standard 
sections. This mill has now approximately 500,000 tons on 
its books for delivery this year. Considerable tonnage is stil] 
pending, and new business is being added every day. Light 
rails continue rather quiet, though prices remain firm. Track 
supplies are in active demand, the entire output of Western 
manufacturers going-into immediate consumption. We quote 
heavy sections in 500-ton lots and over, f. o. b. mill, $28: less 
than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; less than carload lots, $32 
Light rails are as follows: 12-lb. sections, $27; 16-lb., $26: 
20 and 25-lb., $25; 30, 35, 40 and 45-lb. sections, $24, all f. o. 
b. Milwaukee mill. Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet mill: An- 
gle bars, 1.40c to 1.50c; spikes, first quality, 1.70c to 1.75¢; 
track bolts, 314 x 4, with square nuts, 2.40c to 2.50c per Ib, 
with hexagon nuts, 2.55c to 2.65¢ 


Merchant Steel.—The situation is as it has been for some 
time—mills sold up for several months ahead and declining to 
take on new tonnage. Specifications are heavy We quote 


carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: 


' > 


Spring steel, 2.10c; sleight shoe, flat sizes 1.71 c; concave 


and convex, 1.86%c; cutter shoe, 2.35c; smooth finished ma- 


chinery steel, 1.91'4c; smooth finished tire, 1.86'4c; plow steel, 
2.20c and upwards, according to quality; toe calk steel, 2.21%e 
Cold rolled shafting, 50 percent off in carload lots and 45 per 
cent in less than carload lots. Crucible tool steel, 6%c to &c; 
special grades of tool steel, 13c and upwards 

Merchant Pipe.—New business and specifications have been 
of good volume in the week, and the market has a strong 





ippearance. Prices are without change, and we quote carload 
lots, mill shipments, random lengths, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol 
lows 
MERCHANT PIPE. 
Steel. Iron 
Black. Galv. Black. 
Percent Percent Percent 
% to % inches 63.85 
¢ to % inches 67.85 
44 to 6 inches 72.35 
7 to 12 inches 67.35 
g to ee 58.85 46.85 56.85 44.85 
to 4 inches.......... 65.85 53.85 63.85 51.85 
4% to 8 inches......... 61.85 49.85 59.85 47.85 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PIPE. 
to 8 inches.......... 64.85 43.85 52.85 41.85 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand has greatly improved in the 
last few weeks, the orders from the boiler and railroad trades 
being especially good. We quote carload lots, mill shipments, 


Chicago delivery, as follows: 


BROILER UBES 
Steel lror Seamless 
1% inches 42.35 9 on 
to 2% ~ 4.35 35 40.00 
nches 56.3 $4.35 43 
iaidilaai 62.2 51 Upto4 inche 
13 inches ; 1.35 39.35 
Less than carload lots from store, as follows: 
~ sless 
S Ir Steel 
to 1% inches, inclusive . 40 35 42 
l » 2% inches, inclusive 5) 35 85 
inches, inclusive .. 3 7 
; to 5 inches, inclusive. ‘ 7yY 47 
‘ nel 1 larewer F 6 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A good tonnage has been closed in the 
week past, and several large bids have been sent out. Prices 
are very strong and will doubtless be advanced shortly. We 
quote carload lots, Chicago delivery, as follows j-in. water 
pipe, $28.50; 6-in. and larger, $27.50; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher 

Wire Products.—No diminution is to be noted in the de 
mand for nails, fencing and other wire materials. Both from 
the agricultural and manufacturing trade, orders are plenteous, 
mills being taxed to their utmost capacity in filling same with- 
in the specified delivery. Prices are very firm, and we quote 
carload lots to jobbers, Chicago delivery, as follows: Wire 
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nails, $1.05; painted barb wire, $2.10; galvanized barb wire, 
$2.40; smooth annealed wire, $1.80; smooth galvanized wire, 
$2.10; polished staples, $2.05; galvanized staples, $2.35. Less 
than carload lots to jobbers are 5, cents higher than above 
prices. The retail trade is quoted § cents extra over the fore- 
going on carload lots, and 10 cents extra on less than carload 
lots. Bale ties are unchanged at 82% and 5 percent to 85 
percent discount f. o. b. Waukegan, IIL, on straight carload 
lots. Poultry netting, 85 and 5 percent discount from list f. o 
b. Joliet and DeKalb, with actual freight allowed not ex 
ceeding 30 cents per 100 Ib. 

Foundry Coke.- Demand for coke is of fair proportions, be 
ing especially good for material on track. Prices are firm on 
the basis of $3.25 at Connellsville for 72-hour foundry, or $5.90 
Chicago in carload lots Less pooular brands of Virginia and 
West Virginia cokes are selling at from $2.50 to $2.75 at the 
ovens. Wise County, Virginia, coke at $3 at the ovens, makes 
the going price here $5.25 

Old Material.—There is no change in the local situation 
Not enough demand is in evidence to determine the market in 
either direction, and both dealers and consumers are resting 
on their oars as it were, waiting for developments. Prices 
are weak, though without appreciable change from those of a 


week ago. We quote as follows: 


Old steel rails (4 feet and over) aes seedescesece Oe te AO 
Old steel rails (less than 4 feet)....... tn etna 16 00 to 16 50 
Old trom rails ....-..ccccseees ha PS Ge sk é 19 50 to 20 00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspection.........+++..+++- 22 00 to 22 50 
Relaying rails, without inspection...... cise ai heniee 20 00 to 20 50 
Old wheels je ceenseaeesnésaeaba’ ti bheteualee tn 16 50 to 1700 
Heavy melting steel] .......ccccccsccscecceseseceveces 14 50 to 15 00 
Mixed country steel ......ccccccescccsescecs Seeeh 9 50 to 10 50 
Low phosphorus scrap (.05 and under)..... ocee ... 1400 to 14 50 


The following quotations are for net tons: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought... secceevstsens ave eesnes 17 00 to 17 50 
Mo 2 RR. BR. WORM. ccccccccccccvccsvecess 16 00 to 16 50 
Shafting nen ORmeaned sé 0ebcenntneteuseueeeens sesenes EE a oe 
Dealers forge, No. 1......cccsccesecees iene -+++ 1200 to 12 50 
Wrought pipe and flues........... ieneagusseos : 11 00 to 11 5” 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less. - paacsesdbees ... 18 60 to 1400 
i 2) Mi ip aneees 6 os ca aR ee a ee: ee ... 1100 to 11 50 
No. 1 Busheling ... hte ad toad dd Mb O0-6-a ee . 1100 to 11 50 
No. 2 Busheling (iveetidinestanhthidene eae -+++-- 1050 to 1100 
Coustry sheet ...... : ll aici at .«-+. 800 to 850 
No. 1 boilers, cut.... ‘ : , 11 00 to 11 50 
oiler punchings .... ‘teeee eat eanes@us -+. 1300 to 13 50 
Tron car axles ........ igecwuln tebeneuens .... 2100 to 21 50 
Steel car axles .... : , = 16 50 to 17 00 
Iron axle turnings , ‘ : 11 50 to 12 00 


11 00 to 11 56 


Steel axle turnings fi 
i 825 to 875 


Cast borings 


Mixed borings, et ; oe 825 to 875 
Machine shop turnings : : - -. 1100 to 11 50 
Railroad malleable . ; , side es 
Agricultural malleable ee ‘ . 1200 to 18 00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... ‘ wa 11 00 to 11 50 
Old iron splice bars re Seana .. 1800 to 18 5 


CLEVELAND. 
FICE OF The Iron Trade Revi 

Browninc Buripinc, March 8. | 
Iron Ore.—Chartering of vessels for the season is now be 
ing done at 75 cents from ports at the head of the lakes, 70 
cents from Marquette and 60 cents from Escanaba, an advance 
of 5 cents over last season’s carrying charge, and it is expected 
that before the close of the week a large percentage of the 
business of the season will be covered by contracts. The new 
rates are satisfactory to both vesselmen and shippers. All 
labor questions of importance have been disposed of and every- 
body connected with lake interests is busy getting ready for 

the opening of navigation 
Judging from the hesitancy of Eastern fu-nace men in plac- 
ing orders for ore, they are not nearly so optimistic as those of 
the Central West concerning the demand for pig iron during 
the last half of the current year. It is predicted that, unless 
there is a decided curtailment of production of pig iron during 
the second half, many Eastern furnaces will have difficulty in 
buying enough Lake Superior ores to meet their requirements 
Pig Iron.—Sales of fair tonnages of basic have been made 
but at somewhat lower prices, the usual price being $15.25 Val- 
ley furnace. The foundry iron market is firmer and $16 for 
No, 2, Valley furnace, is now the rule. From Cleveland fut 
naces, iron is delivered in the city at $16.25 to $16.50. South 
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ern is selling in very small quantices at $13.50 to $13.75, 
{irmingham, for No. 2. We quote as foilows, Cleveland de 


livery: 

Bessemer .... - : ; $16 25 to 16 85 
No. 1 Foundry : : : ; , . 1675 to 17 00 
No. 2 Foundry... ome _ ewes -»» 1625 to 16 560 
No. 8 Foundry. . . » aan 3 .+++» 1560 to 15 75 
ees © WO deka ndbislay ces cee adi .«+» 1786 to 17 60 
Gray Forge .sAce+eccebbuste : : : .. 1575 to 1600 
Gray Forge,’ BaettGis cae dee tesc sc ccccs sedb ened 15 865 to 16 86 
Lake Superior charcoal. .... re ee 18 00 to 18 50 


Finished Material.—The mills are having much difficulty 
in giving satisfactory delivery. Shipbuilders complain of delay 
in shipments of plates and the mills are also far behind in the 
delivery of structura] material. There has been very little 
buying of steel bars since the advance to 1.59%c Cleveland, 
or 1.50c Pittsburg, was made. The bar iron business is some 
what irregular and does not seem to have been benefited by 
the advance in steel bars. Western mills are selling at 1.55« 
at their plants, but in this territory quotations are usually from 
1.60c to 1.65¢ at the mills. There is a fair demand for sheets 
he prices of the principal producers through jobbers are as 
follows: Cleveland delivery, the freight trom Pittsburg being 


g cents Mill sales of black sheets in carload lots No. 10, 
i&4'oc; Nos. 11-12, 1.89%4c; No. 14, 1.9044%c; No. 16, 2.04%c; 
No. 27, 2.30'4c; No. 28, 2:40%4c. Galvanized, mill sales, No 


14, 2.044%c; No. 16, 2.74¥%c; Nos. 18-20, 289)4c; Nos. 22-24, 
3.0414; Nos. 25-26, 3.24%¢; No. 27, 2.44 1-3c; No. 28, 3.64!4c 
Out of stock, black sheets, 14 in., 1.85c; 3-16 in. Lose. Blue 
annealed, No. 10, 2.05c; No. 12, 2.10c; No.-14, 2.15¢; Nw. 16 
2.25c. One pass cold rolled Nos. 18-20, 2.45¢; Nos. 22-24, 
2.50c; No. 20, 2.55¢c; No. 27, 2.60c; No. 28, 2.70c; No. 30, 3.10c 
Galvanized out of stock, No. 16, 2.95c; Nos. 18-20, 3.05c; Nos 
22-24, 3.50c; No. 26, 3.40c; No. 27, 3.60c; No. 28, 3.80c; No 
30c, 4.00c. 

Old Material.—The market is extremely dull, but prices 
ire firm and there is some prospect of improved demand. We 
quote as follows, gross tons, Cleveland: 


Get Sl ME vinvittte sctubunebhuedaeneoeenee betes $23 00 to 28 50 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet). .......cccceuecese -veeees 1600 to 16 50 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet). ..........0ceeees -.» 1660 to 17 00 
Old car wheels §664.600s0b00esEdeeseerbabebeneenaae 15 50 to 16 00 
ene. cc aban he ee Colne aie detieh ~+see++ 1800 to 13 60 
Se ML. «issnennowubavautasshebeboc dabbeel --«+» 1680 to 17 00 
Malleable iron (railroad) ..... ne 60 enéeesdneceteenas 15 00 to 15 60 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... oe, ad -. 1400 to 14 60 
See GE cévecuse TTT TT rT T Tete ‘ ... 1600 to 16 60 


We quote as follows, net tons 


mo 2 Be, Be COR, csicccecn<s .. 16 50 to 17 00 
ca: EE cogs cnnunieahabeus - . 1400 to 14 60 
No. 1 machine cast... ....sccses ee: ~eeeees 1450 to 15 00 
i i hitnoh cebsebeanwee osevesbboc ; ..+++ 1900 to 2000 
ih UE -<ngeedneseeskncnened ; wihned -.+++ 1050 to 1100 
Wrought turnings (free from cast)... peecceuscenecee Ge 
CE TT ~ecnegad oe 00ss8nneneenl . ccesecosce BOE Eee 
Pane Ge GED. ccsccececccnen pean eubas abi .»» 1800 to 14 00 
SE Es wabdantweocscenehenstées sOh bancosa -++ 1050 to 11 00 
BESO GRE BOG WOR. 200s ccccccccendicsevese sseseeee 900 to 1000 
SUOER BOM cseccevecces ,esednenes+eneenee iosonnel 700 to 800 
Wrought drillings 900 cteunnesceeyanneeeh eceesaenell 12 00 to 12 50 
DOO TEND cov eccccccccccuséscccns déshbstoseceancanh 10 50 to 11 00 
Ce EON cavcuvceceuncvstdsecsasapeieens s000nesee: a anee 
—— 


CINCINNATI. 
March 
Coke.—As coke ovens are now shipping more reliably on 
contracts there is less inquiry for spot coke for either foundry 
is but little inquiry for contract coke 
ind the general market is quiet. Prompt shipment ‘Connells 
ville is quoted at $3 for foundry grade and $2.50 for furnace 
furnace coke for last half delivery, standard Connellsville 


or furnace use Chere 


rands, is held at $2.25 f. o. b. ovens. For the same delivery 
foundry coke is quoted at $3 f. o. b. Connellsville 

Pig Iron.—There has been a fair volume of buying th« 
past week and the feeling in the trade is that the Southern 
iron situation, while not quotably higher, is strong. Sales’ are 
reported of 4,000 tons of Southern iron to an Eastern cast iron 
pipe maker and 9,000 tons to another cast iron pipe company 
\ lot of 2,000 tons of Ohio iron went to a Michigan concern 
nd 1,000 tons of Virginia iron was sold to an: Ohio stove 


manufacturer. A large melter of Southern iron in Indiana 
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took 1,000 tons of No. 4 foundry on the basis of $12.75 Bir- 
mingham. An electrical manufacturing concern in the Pitts- 
burg district bought 2,500 tons and has an inquiry in the trade 
for 11,000 tons additional. The general inquiry has been mod- 
erate. Sales agencies have made a rather strong campaign 
during the week in an effort to induce buying, some with grati- 
fying success, while others report disappointm jat. It seems 
clear that the smaller melters of iron are we{®enough sup- 
plied to cause them‘to regard talk of advancing prices with 
complacency and efforts to induce them to cover their wants 
for the future at present prices result in but little business 
Most of the Southern furnace interests are willing to take or- 
ders for second half delivery at present quotations, although 
a few are unwilling to sell beyond the third quarter. The 
Southern market is firmly maintained at $13.50 for No. 2 
foundry, Birmingham, although some well sold up furnaces 
are asking $13.75 and $14. Southern Ohio furnaces are re- 
ported to have taken business during the week on the basis of 
$15.50 to $15.75 for No. 2 foundry at furnace. We quote f. o. 
b. Cincinnati as follows: 


Southern Foundry No. : 


nD ® PPererenT yy CRT erate . 
y > 
9 


Southern Foundry No. 3..... eT ae ee Ae 15 75 to 16 00 
EE EE PE eee ree 15 25 to 15 50 
Southern Foundry No. 1, soft. cedceneus aa ..+. 1675 to 17 00 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft. Fey Gide haan ev tdaccad Be ane 
CT EE ins heads 0% « AED Ee aia ia . 15.00 to 15 25 
Norhtern Se See . ie 17 40 to 17 65 
EES SS SS ee Tee ee ere 16 90 to 1715 
Northern Foundry No. 8............. 16 40 to 16 65 

19 50 to 1975 


Southern Charcoal ............ as ' ds ees 

Finished Material._No price changes are reported this 
week but the market is active and strong. Jobbers report an 
active small order trade and increasing difficulty is getting 
prompt deliveries from the mills. All descriptions are inquired 
for indicating liberal consumption. Bar iron is quoted at 
1.75c; steel bars at 1.63c, half extras, with dealers quoting 
1.85c for iron and steel out of store. Galvanized sheets at 75 
and 714 percent off. We quote black sheets, No. 27, at 2.40c in 
car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets out of store are selling as 
follows: No. 28, 2.70c; No. 27, 2.60c; No. 16, 2.20c; No. 14, 
2.10¢; No. 12, 2.05c; No. 10, 2c. Tank plates are firm and sell 
out of stores at 2c for %4-in. and 2.10¢c for 3-16 No. 8 and No. 
10. Beams and channels are quoted at 2c from stock, and 
angles at 2c to 2.05¢ for base sizes. 

In merchant pipe the market holds firm at the recent ad- 
vance. Mills are reported to be filling carload orders with 
reasonable promptness and with prices well maintained con- 
ditions are quite satisfactory. We quote f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent 
Y% and % inches........ 65.85 49.85 63.85 47.85 
% and % inches........ 69.85 57.85 67.85 55.85 
% to 6 inmches.......... 73.85 63.85 77.35 62.35 
FOP Bc cccccceces 68.85 53.85 67.35 51.85 


Old Material.—The market continues dull and prices are 
largely nominal and without quotable change. We quote: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net toms ..........+-.++++ $16 50 to 1700 


Cast machine and foundry, net tons..............s+++- 13 50 to 1400 
20 00 to 21 00 


Ce ee I BD cca cndeccececesesooceccesess 
Ce GE NED GED 5 cece cccccccccccevcccccoces 15 00 to 15 50 
Old short lengths, gross toms..........---sceeeeeesees 14 00 to 14 50 
COR I ND GOED cc cccccccccccccveveccesceccccs 19 00 to 20 00 
Si MD, MEME: oiccccadecccecccecdeccescoeucces 950 to 1000 
Wrought turnings, net toms .........--- 6s cece cece eeees 12 50 to 18 00 
Cast borings, met toms ......-..ceeeceec cece cece eeeence 900 to 950 
NEW YORK. 
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Pig Iron.—The past week in-the local pig iron market was 
marked by a continuance of the activity which has prevailed 
for several weeks. While several round lots changed hands, 
the feature has been the steady buying of small quantities 
Altogether the tonnage of the week was considerable. Per 
haps the most important development of the week has been 
the improved demand from foundrymen. Buying from this 
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branch of the trade has not been as pronounced as from other 
branches, but it begins to look as if the future will tell a dif- 
ferent story. Several advices from founders are to the effect 
that business is growing better as the year progresses. Prices 
are now held more firmly than at any time since the year 
opened. For small lots some interests say they are receiving 
25 cents more per ton than a fortnight ago, but large orders 
can be placed at unchanged prices. In Northern irons, No. 2 
foundry rules from $16.50 to $16.75 at Eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces, with sales generally speaking at the former figure. 


Southern No. 2 foundry still commands $13.50 at the furnace, 
and where a good order is in prospect, there is no difficulty 
in placing it at this price. Small lots, however, have sold at 
$13.75. Taking the situation as a whole, sales of Northern 
brands have been much heavier than of Southern during the 
past week, with most of the buying calling for delivery be- 
tween now and August 1. So far as inquiry goes, it can he 
said to be healthy. New York quotations at tidewater follow: 
Northern No. 1 foundry, $17.75 to $18; No 2 foundry, $17.25 
to $17.50; No. 2 plain, $16.75 to $17; Southern No. 1 foundry, 
$17.50 to $17.75; No. 2 foundry, $17 to $17 25; No. 3 foundry, 
$16.50 to $16.75; No. 4 foundry, $16 to $1625. Pig iron war- 


rants are as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
March i ea “(3 -g ... $16 60 $16 go 
Se ee epee > eg 16 90 
et. ae x rs 16 85 
ae ee To 16 80 17 00 
FE, epee hie ian ihe oh +. ae ; 


Finished Iron and Steel.—\While there were very few con 
tracts of any size booked in structural shanes during the past 
week, small business taken made up an excellent tonnage. The 
American Bridge Co received an order tor 2,500 tons from 
the Indiana Harbor Railway, an additional order of 1,200 
tons from the C. W. & D. Railroad, and some scattering lot 
orders from several roads aggregating a fair tonnage. Struc- 
tural business in sight presents 2 much brighter appearance, 
the most notable being some 23,000 tons for prospective manu- 
facturing enterprises. Some time ago we noted 10,000 fons 
for the new dry goods store of PB. Altman & Co. in this city. 
Plans for this structure were filed with the local building au- 
thorities during the past week, and this order is expected to be 
forthcoming shortly. The 7,500 tons for the New York Cen- 
tral, noted last week, is still unplaced. Last week a tele- 
graphic mistake put the American Bridge Co. down as hav- 
ing taken a 1,000-ton contract from the Philadelphia Transit 
Co. It should have read 10,000 tons. Plates continue to be 
fairly active, with the outlook better. Sheets are only in mod- 
erate demand. New York prices at tidewater follow: Angles, 
3 to 6 in. x % in. and heavier, 1.74%4c; beams, 3 to 15 in., 
1.74%4c; channels, 3 to 15 in., 1.74%c; beams, 18, 20 and 24 in., 
1.84)2c; tees, 3 x 14 in. and heavier, 1.79%c; plates, carloads, 
tank, 1.74%c; flange, 1.84%2c; marine and ordinary firebox, 
1.9444c; refined iron bars, 1.644%c; soft steel bars, 1.64%c to 
1.67c; sheets, in carload lots, New York, No. 28, black, 2.50c 
to 2.55c; galvanized, 3.60c to 3.70c. 

Old Material.—While the volume of trade last week was 
light, the general market continued strong, with holders for 
the most part rejecting offers made them. This is especially 
true of heavy steel scrap, which could easily command $16, 
but which holders are asking from 25 to 75 cents per ton 
higher. Mill agents in consequence are sounding the foreign 
market, with the chances small for making any headway for 
the time being, the prices asked being even higher than here. 
The other branches of the market are without particular 


interest. Approximate prices here f. 0. b. cars follow: 

Old ‘iron rails ...... ‘ $20 00 to ) 
Old steel rails, long lengths if 17 00 
Old steel rails, short pieces... 15 50 to 16 50 
Relaying rails , ‘ 100 to 22 00 
Old car wheels 17 50 18 25 
Old iron car axles 2175 to 2 § 

19 00 to 19 


Old steel car axles 
Heavy ——e steel scrap 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 


16 00 to 17 00 


20 00 to 20 50 


+ aE oem 
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Iron track scrap + oa a +4 5 
Wrought pipe 12 00 to 13 ¢ 
Ordinary light iron 10 00 to 10 
Cast borings ; 0 to 14° 
Wrought turnings 0 to lf 
No 1 machiner ast : 14 
Stove plat ; 
March 


Heavy demand for pig iron is still the leading feature of 


the market. The large sales are attributed to the fact that 
consumers believe they are safe in taking at present prices all 
the iron they will need for six to eight months. 

Pig Iron.—A large amount of business kas been transacted, 
mostly in selling steel making irons, of which it is estimated 
rs0,000 tons have been ordered during the past two weeks 
F sundry irons are in fair demand. Some furnaces have been 
shifted from foundry to basic. We quote as follows: No. 1 
X foundry, $17.75 to $18; No. 2 X foundry, $17.50 to $17.75; 
No. 2 plain, $17 to $17.25; standard gray forge, $16.25 to $16.50; 


ordinary gray forge, $15.75 to $16; basic, $16.75 to $17; low 


phosp! orus, $20.25 to $20.50 


Finished Material.._The demand is well maintained, but 
there is no great rush of new business. Specifications are 
coming in satisfactorily. We quote as follows: 3eams, chan- 
nels and angle iccording to specifications, $1.73'%4c to 1.85c; 


refined iron bars, 1.63'4c to 1.80c; steel bars, 1.63%4c to 1.65¢ ; 
plates, 1.73'%4c to 1.75¢ 

Old Material.— Demand is limited, but prices are firmly 
maintained. We quote: No. 1 steel scrap, $17.50 to $18; low 
phosphorus scrap, $20.50 to $21.50; old steel axles, $20 to $21; 
‘ld iron axles, $23.50 to $24; old iron rails, $23 to $24; old 
ir wheels, $16 to $16.50; choice railroad No. 1 wrought, 
$21.50 to $22.50; machinery scrap, $15.50 to $16; wrought 
turnings, $15 to $15.50; cast borings, $11.25 to $11.50; stove 


plate, $13.50 to $14; wrought iron pipe, $16 50 to $17 


BIRMINGHAM. 


BiIRMINGHA Ara... March 6 Southern iron manufacturers 
tinue to sell iron at a lively rate and it is announced that 
the better portion of the make for the first half of the year has 
heen sold. Orders are being booked on which delivery ex- 
tends into and through the third quarter of the year. Prices 
ve stiffened a little lately with some sellers and No. 2 foun- 
has sold at $13.75 and in a few cases close to $14. One 
mpany reports the sale of 1,000 tons of No. 1 foundry iron 
at $14.45 and 1,000 tons of No. 2 foundry at $13.95. The pro- 


’ 4 


ction 1 \labas is still lagging, two furnaces having 


The announcement made today that the negotiations for a 
merger of the Southern iron and coal interests were off did not 
use much of nsation \s soon as it was stated that the 
lennessee ( 1, Iron & Railroad Co. directors were opposed to 


1 
| 


1 consolidation or denied that a control of their stock had 
heen bought on the open market, there were doubts expressed 
that the deal would go through. President J. C. Maben, of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., has left New York. The 
annual meeting of the Sloss-Sheffield Co. is due to be held this 
month. On account of the recent negotiations it is possible 
that the meeting will be a little delayed, possibly until the 
21st or the 28th inst 

Efforts are being made to increase the production in this 
district, but there are no indications of success in this line for 
some little time yet. The Virginia mine, where the explosio1 
took place on Feb. 20, will probably be in condition for oper 
tion by April 1. The fire in the Sumter mine, Blue Creek 
region, Jefferson county (T. C. I. & R. R. Co.), has been ex 
tinguished, but it will be four weeks before the mine can be 
operated again. The coal from the Sumter mine was used ex 
tensively in the manufacture of coke, the better part of which 
was used in the furnaces at Bessemer 

The following quotations are made: No. 1 foundry, $14 to 
$14.50; No. 2 foundry, $13.50 to $14; Ne. 3 foundry, $13 to 
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$12.50 . : torge, >! t 
Sr2c Ne } : 50 | » $14 
Steel conditions “ ittle wre The production is 
t as steady as it has heen 
No further announcements are made as to the Birmingham 


olling mills. The unsatisfactory conditions are not definitely 
stated. It is not known when the mills will resume operations 

The Birmingham Stove & Foundry Co. ‘has been organized 
with $25,000 capital stock. J. B. Gibson, C. E. Thomas, T. F 
Wimberly, W. E. Estes, E. M. Chestnutt, J. M. Jolley and H. 
F. Maus are the incorporators. A plant wi'l be erected at once 
to manufacture stoves and do a general foundry business 


(his is the third stove works for the Birmingham district 
The Metal Market. 
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Pig Tin.—-From a trade standpoint the market during th« 
past week could hardly have been more quiet. Prices showed 
. weakening tendency, and give very little evidence now of 
strengthening. The London market for the week, on the 
other hand, however, was just the reverse of this, being both 
active and higher. Today’s closings follow. Spot, 28.75c to 
29¢; March, 28.87'%4c to 29c; April, 28.50c to 28.90c; May, 
28.50c to 28.75c. London’s closings today follow: Spot, £133 
7s 6d; futures, £132 5s Arrivals for the month to date ag 
gregate 1,755 tons, with 3,050 tons afloat 

Copper.—The market continues without a single feature of 
interest. Prices are nominally unchanged, but the trade sit 
uation has retrograded, if anything, export buying especially 
London for the week was active, with prices not as strong 
is a week ago. Today's closings follow Lake, 1§%4c to 
153¢c; electrolytic, 15%4c to 1§14c; casting, 1474¢ to 15c. Lon- 
don’s closings today follow: Spot, £67 1&8 od; futures, £68 
6s 3d. Exports for the month to date aggregated 1,620 tons 

Lead.—Is quiet and unchanged at 4.55c to 4.60c. St. Louis 
remains at 4.35c. London slightly higher at £12 13s 

Spelter.—Is dull and unchanged at 6.10c to 6.25¢. St. Louis 
is Strong at O.15c London declined to £23 Iss 

Antimony.—Al!l brands unchanged, Cookson’s and Hallett’s 
being 778c to 8'4c, and other brands 7c to 7Me. 

Quicksilver.—We quote $38 per flask of 75 Ib. lots of 100 
lasks. London is £7 12s 6d 


CHICAGO, 


rricy e The Trade Rew i 

164 Monapnock Buocx, March 7. { 

Che metal market continu ery quiet in all its branches 
Prices are soft in places, but there is not enough demand to 


letermine accurately the condition of the market. Some deal 
rs are willing to shade prices on desirable orders, while oth 
re holding firm to established quotations. Pig tin has 


ween reduced a quarter of a cent, and is now quoted in car 


load lots at 2934c, and in less than carload lots at 30c. Cook 

’s antimony has been reduced half a cent, and is now 
quoted on the same basis as Hallett’s, oc. Other prices are 
is follows: Lake copper in carloads, 1534c° less than carload 


lots, 155¥4c. Casting copper in carloads, 15'4c: less than cat 


load lots, 15%4c. Spelter, 6'%4c to 6'™%4c for carload lots, and 
6%c to 6%c for smaller lot Sheet zine is unchanged at 74c 
for carload lots of 60 lb. casks, and 7c for less than carload 

ts. Pig lead, 4.45c for 50-ton lots; 4.50c for carload lot 
and $c for less than carload lots Nickel is 45c to 60¢c, ai cord 
ing to amount and deliveri 

There is a fair demand for old metals, and prices are strong 
r than a week ago. Quotations are approximately as follows 
Copper wire, 13 ; heay ypper Light copper, 1134: 
Red bra 1134c; red bi I 4 Yellow brass, 
83 é brass borings, 7% Pi ead, 4 Tea lead, 


3.60c. Zinc, 4c. 
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EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

HarrisnurG, Pa., March 7.—Furnaces are being repaired 
and put into blast in this part of the Keystone State and signs 
all point to a busy summer. The most pronounced activity is 
in the Lebanon group, where two of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co.’s Colebrook furnaces are now working, having been started 
since the first of the month, and three others are being re 
paired for an early start. The Pennsylvania Steel Co. is re 
pairing two furnaces at North Lebanon and will start one 
within a month, while the Lebanon Valley furnace is being 
rebuilt. One furnace will be started by the Berkshire Tron Co 
at Sheridan and. another later on. Robesonia will be blown 
in within a month. In the Schuylkill and Lehigh Valleys con 
ditions are equally favorable. Active furnaces are being pushed 
and idle ones made ready for work. In the Juniata Valley 
several stacks will start soon, three being now under repairs, 
while two have started since the first of the year. In the 
Lower Susquehanna Valley six furnaces are now at work and 
the probabilities are that two or three more may start. The 
latter include the stacks of the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Co 
in York and Lancaster counties 

The Middletown Car Works have heen reorganized with a 
charter from the state under the name of the King-Lawson 
Car Co. and a capital of $50.000, for the manufacture of cars 
with new patented devices 

The Reading Tron Co. is rebuilding some of its mills and 
will enlarge the Scott works. and a large puddle mill may be 
built to give work to 300 more men. Conditions about Read- 
ing are reported to he good. 

At Columbia the Jansen Tron Co. is nlanning to erect a 
large works, removed from Oxford, N. J 

Both the Pennsylvania and Reading railroads have increased 
the forces and hours at their shops in this part of the state, 
there being renewed activity in Reading and the anthracite 
region because of demand for mine cars. The Pennsylvania’s 
Altoona, Harrishurg and Columbia shops are rushed 

The car works at Berwick have taken orders for cars for 
Santo Domingo, placed within the last few weeks. The Amer 
ican Car & Foundry Co.’s plants at that place and Bloomsburg 
are working on a large order for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

At York the rolling mills of the Susquehanna Iron & Steel 
Co. have started up after a long idleness. Large shipments 
of implements and vehicles are being made by the Hench & 
Drumgold Co. and the A. B. Farquhar Co., of the same city 
The former company has shipped eleven saw mills to South 
America and several to Cuba 

Every department of the Bethlehem Steel Works is in opet 
ation and a large order for railroad material for Mexico is 
heing filled. The improvements are being carried forward in 
several mills about the plant 

Phe Tacony Iron Co. will discuss a proposition to increase 
its capital from $50,000 to $200,000 

Part of the coke ovens at the Colebrook plant of the Lacka 
wanna Steel Co. will be started in April. 

The Eyre Construction Co. has taken from the state of 
Pennsylvania a contract for a bridge at Selinsgrove, Pa., to 
cost $64,975. Three more contracts are to be let on March 23 
For the bridge let there were twenty-seven bidders 

The American Steel Foundries vlant at Chester has made a 
number of monster castings lately. One, a rudder frame, was 
for one of the new warships. 

The Allegheny Steel & Iron Co., Pittsburg, fired this week 
its new 35-ton acid open-hearth furnace at its plant, Breck 


enridge, Pa. One 50-ton open hearth furnace is also under 
erection and a 72-in. plate mill is being installed. The Inter- 
State Steel Co., a subsidiary company of the Allegheny Steel 
& Iron Co., this week placed its new 28-in. sheet mill in opera- 
tion for the first time. A new sheet mill is also to be installed 
at the Breckenridge plant. 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Toronto, Can., March 6.—Steel rails are being shipped by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway from Sault Ste. Marie at the 
rate of ten to fifteen carloads daily and distributed alone the 
branch line under construction from Sudbury to Toronto 


This line is nearly 300 miles in length and will shorten the 
route between Toronto and Winnipeg by »hout 60 miles 

he project for the erection of extensive works at Morris 
burg, Ont., by the Canada Steel & Tin Plate Co. is taking 
shape in connection with the development of electric power for 
the town. A by-law is being submitted to citizens authoriz 
ing 2 loan ef $76,000 for electric development. Should this be 
idopted the company agrees to erect mills employing 400 men 
at a cost of $300,000 and to buy electric power from the munic 
ipality at $12.50 annually per h. p 

An inquiry has been set on foot by the Niagara Power Com 
mission as to the cost and best mode of developing electric 
power at Niagara Falls and transmitting it to points in West 
ern Ontario. This body constituted under an act of the On 
tario Legislature, represents the municipalities of Toronto, 
London, Guelph, Woodstock, Brantford, Stratford and Inger 
soll. The commissioners have appointed Ross & Holgate, elec- 
trical and hydraulic engineers, of Montrea!, to carry out the 
field engineering inquiry. An investigation has been started to 
obtain data as to the amount and cost of power now used as a 
basis for calculations as to the financial advantages of the 
undertaking. The Toronto branch of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association has issued a circular to its members urging 
them to co-operate with the Commission by furnishing all 
information necessary to facilitate the inquiry. 

Che following companies have been incerporated under the 
laws of Ontario: Thompson & Livock, Ltd., capital $40,000, 
head office, Ottawa, to carry on business as iron founders 
Provisional directors: Lewis H. Thompson, James Livock and 
}’. X. Laderoute, all of Ottawa 
Ltd., capital $50,000, head office, 


Thomas Lawson & Sons, 
Ottawa, as iron founders 
Provisional directors: Thomas Lawson, Chas. T. Lawson, 
Alex T. Lawson, R. M. Lawson and John Lawson, all of 


Ottawa 


National Tube Co. Improvements. 
(Special Telegram.) 

PitrspurG, March 8—The execution of the improvement 
program decided on more than two years ago for the Mc- 
Keesport works of the National Tube Co. is now proceeding 
rapidly. Removal of tracks from property decided upon for 
the extensions has been favorably acted upon by the railroads 
The blast furnace plant has been practically rebuilt and an- 
other furnace is to be added. The entire work involves an 
expenditure of about $10,000,000. Much of the machinery to 
be installed is already built, but the program is so extensive 
that it will require from two to three years to complete the 
extensions. At Lorain one furnace in the new pipe mill has 
been in operation since Feb. 20. 

\ decision rendered by the United States circuit court of 
appeals, at New York, affirms the finding of the lower court, 
and also the ruling of the board of general appraisers in de 
claring that metals assessed as wrought iron under section 183 
of the tariff act were properly dutiable as metals not other 
wise provided for under the similitude clause of the act of 
1897. The decision grew out of a protest against the assess- 
ment by the collector of 20 percent ad valorem on a quantity of 
merchandise invoiced as ferro-chrome, ferro-tungsten, ferro- 
molybdenum and ferro-vanadium. The minerals, which are 
used in crucibles to harden asmor plate and projectiles, were 
classified by the appraiser as metal unwrought, and were ac- 
cordingly assessed. The importers claimed the ferros should 
come in under another section at $4 a ton along with pig iron 


and scrap. 
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THE EAST BOSTON TUNNEL. 


On the 31st of December last, the first ttain carrying pas 
sengers passed through the East Boston tunnel. The tunnel 
is a part of the Boston system of stibways, and passes under 
the harbor, uniting by a rapid transit line Boston and East 
Boston. The Act authorizing the building of the tunnel was 
signed June 10, 1897. The first contract was made in April of 
1900, and active construction was begun very soon after. The 
completion of the tube has therefore required almost five years, 
during which a good average of daily progress has been main- 
tained. Considering its magnitude, the work has been remark- 
ably free from accidents and has been carried on with prac 
tically no injury to adjacent property. 

Three passenger stations are provided, located for convenient 
connection with existing surface and elevated lines. The 
work, in part of its course, was pushed under some of the 
busiest streets of the city, yet there was little interference 
with traffic. 

The total length of the tunnel is approximately 7,500 ft., of 
which fully two-thirds was built by the shield method, the 


erful fans forcing fresh air from either end and electric lights 
illuminate the interior. 

In construction the line was divided into six sections, let- 
tered from A to F. Of these, sections B and C were driven 
by straight tunne! methods; the other sections were built in 
open cut. The methods used in open cut were in general those 
of common practice; there were no novel features of striking 
interest, the streets were simply excavated to level and the 
concrete tube built in position, the timber framework being left 
in place for thirty days to allow the concrete to harden. The 
excavated material was then filled over all and normal surface 
conditions restored. This construction differed from that used 
in the New York subway, in that concrete was used entirely 
instead of the steel structure adopted in New York. 

Sections B and C aggregate 5,150 ft. in length, and so form 
the major part of the contract. They are most interesting as 
having been constructed wholly by sub-surface tunneling 
methods. Section B, 4,400 ft. long, was started at a shaft in 
Lewis Street and was driven by the pneumatic shield method, 
almost the entire distance being made under air pressure. The 
air locks were three in number; the one near the top of the 
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remainder in open cut excavation. The portion of the bore 
actually under the water of the harbor is about 2,700 ft. long, 
the balance of the tunneled portion passing through “made 
ground” filled in as the growth of the city demanded Test 
bores were made along the line of the tunnel, so that the 
materials to be penetrated were known in advance with rea- 
sonable accuracy. A depth greater than at present essential 
was demanded owing to the fact that allowance had to be made 
for possible dredging of the harbor to make a 4o ft. channel 
To meet this condition different grades were required in the 
tube. For the first 2,100 ft. from Maverick Square the tunnel! 
descends by a § percent grade; for the next 2,100 ft., reaching 
almost across the harbor, an ascending grade of 0.5 percent 
maintained; then follows a length of 1,000 ft. at 2.5 percent, 
1,800 ft. at 4, 2.5 and 1.5 percent, and the final rise on a 3 
percent grade for perhaps 500 ft. The greatest depth attained 
by the tunnel invert is about 80 ft. below mean low water 
The least thickness of earth between tunnel and water is 18 ft 
The cross-section of the completed structure varies at different 
points but in general is the well-known horseshoe type. The 
bore is lined throughout with concrete, reinforced where neces 
sary by steel rods bedded in. Ventilation is provided by pow 





THE BOSTON SUBWAY SYSTEM. 


tunnel section being used almost exclusively by the men, the 


two lower ones giving exit to the excavated material. The 
side walls of the tunnel were built in advance of the shield in 
lateral headings. The roof shield, a heavy structure of steel 
work, was forced forward by powerful hydraulic jacks, sup- 
ported on rollers resting on plates on the walls. The air pres- 
sure required averaged about 22 lb.; the maximum was some- 
times as high as 27 Ib. The volume of free air delivered to the 
headings averaged about 20 cu. ft. per minute for each work- 
man and it was forced into both side drifts and above the 
shield, as well as in front of it. The compressing plant for 
this section included three Ingersoll-Sergeant air compressors; 
two low-pressure straight-line single-stage machines furnish- 
ing air for the working chamber in the shield; and one high- 
pressure straight-line two-stage machine delivering air at a 
pressure of about 115 lb. This high pressure air was used in 
pumps operating the hydraulic jacks for moving the shield, 
developing a pressure of 4,000 lb. per square in., applied in the 


sixteen jacks of 75 tons capacity each. This air was also used 
in driving motors running concrete mixers, winding engines, 
and other devices; while a portion was discharged direct into 
the advance headings for ventilation. The combined free air 
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capacity of these three compressors was something over 2,500 
cu. ft. per minute and they were driven by steam from a bat- 
tery of three roo h. p. boilers. 

Section C, 750 ft. in length, included that portion of the line 
between Atlantic Avenue and India Street. The method of 
tunneling was in general that used in Section B, starting from 
a construction shaft near the Custom House. The shield used 
here was very similar to that in the other tunnel section and it 
was manipulated in the same manner. Three air locks gave 
access to the working chambers. The air pressure in front of 
the shield averaged about 18 /b. 
section was supplied by four Ingersoll-Sergeant steam-driven 
air compressors. ht-li 


The compressed air for this 


Of these, two were straight-line high pres 
sure machines, having a combined capacity of about 1,500 cu 
ft. of free air per minute, delivered at 120 lb. pressure; the 
other two were low-pressure machines of straight-line type, with 
an aggregate free air capacity of 2,300 cu. ft. per minute, com 
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Another page for the catalogue binder comes from the 
Gisholt Machine Co., of Madison, Wis. It treats of the tools 
suitable for a wide range of turret work and these are dis- 


cussed in but a general way, the limited space not permitting 
an extended exposition. The aim of the company has been 
to furnish machines and tools so that they are quickly adjust- 
able from one piece of work to another. When the machines 
are equipped with boring tools and arbors for standard holes 
the necessary addition to the supply for making any ordinary 
pieces can be made at comparatively small cost : 

Two pamphlets from the Greer Filter Co., of Philadelphia, 
One of the pamphlets is entitled 
Phe 


oftening 


deal with water purification 
“Filtration” and a number of plants are illustrated 
pamphlet, “Soft Water,” 
plant, the one in operation by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 


other 


describes the largest water 
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pressed to 40 lb. The low pressure air gaye ventilation and 


pressure in front of the shield; the high pressure air served 


engines and other ap 


as a motive power for pumps, winding 
pliances. 

The total cost of the tunnel complete has exceeded thre 
million dollars. The work was completed in the contemplated 
time and the methods of construction were found in every way 
The opening of this tunnel to traffic has reduced 
and East Boston 


satisfactory. 
the time of transportation between Boston 
by more than ten minutes and the improved facilities are fat 
reaching in their influences 


February was the busiest month in the history of the Pere 
Marquette shops at Muskegon, Mich 
The old car machine shops has 
and the upholstering d 


A force of 


Over 20 coaches are 
being overhauled at present 
been turned into a car repair shop, 


partment has been moved into this shop 


250 me! 


is employed. 
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IN BORING THE EAST BOSTON TUNNEI 
way Co. at Ensley, Ala., as well as istallations at the Cleve 
land Furnace Co.. Cleveland, the Minnequa W orks f the 
Colorado ru l & ir m Co Pueblo, Col., etc 

he Allentown Rolling Mills of Allentown, Pa.. manufacture 
the Aldrich electric pump A complete description with sev 
eral half tone and line engravings are given in a recent cata 
logue, No. 7. The pamphlet has a number of useful tables 

[he Badger State Machine Co. of Janesville, Wis., has a 
new Catalogue of punches and shears. These are built 
merous S$1z¢ S and stvles Representative machines I make 
have already appeared in the columns of The Jron le Re 
“ts 

Catalogue 56 from the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. ( Chi 
go, deals with twist drills, reamers, solid and screw wrenches, 
pring cotters, flat spring and riveted k file ti Col 
chisels and hand punches from selected tool steel stock are 
made in several sizes by the firm and drop forged thumb screw 
blanks—both plain and with shoulders, thumb nut blank 
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chine handles, all steel screw drivers as well as screw driver 
A table 
of decimal equivalents is also given and is unusually complete 
It gives the diameter to four places of decimals of drills from 


bits are also listed in a profusely illustrated catalogue 


No. 80 of the standard gauge, 5 millimetres and 1-16-in. up to 
3 in.; drill gauge, millimetre, letter and fractional inch sizes 
appearing in a single table and in regular order. 

“Centrifugal Pumps” is the title of a pamphlet from the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co. of Trenton, N. J. A series of illus 
trations, sectional and half tone, shows the various forms the 
machine assumes to meet regular and special cases. The r 
port of an efficiency test by Professors Denton and Kent show 
how closely the company’s engineers can cope with the re 
quirements for maximum efficiency’ at any given head and 
quantity. 

The monthly stock list of A. M. Castle & Co., iron and ste 


merchants of Chicago, has an imposing array of railway and 
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gineers Im 1895 The author, Reginald P. Bolton, has re 


written the paper in order to bring recent advances in prac- 
subject matter and the reprint is circulated by 
Warren Webster & Co. of Camden, N. J. The difficulties 
met in the application of exhaust steam to heating purposes 
are treated with the aid of diagrams detailing representative 
installations 

The Morse rocker joint and the chain of which it forms so 
important an element are described in catalogue No. 7 from 
the Morse Chain Co. of Trumansburg, N. Y. The popularity 
of the drive is shown by the fact that there are now over 
40,000 h. p. in daily use and that for the past two years chains 
of this kind have been in suc: ful operation at speeds up to 
| installations are shown 
A report 


of this particular 


umber of typica 
ions OT the 


by George Hill of New York, on the merit 


dissected chain elements. 


drive for transmitting power from electric motors to line shaft 











boilermak 
some mention of the ingenious computers devised by this 
pany for determining strength of boiler rings, rivet 
joints et 

The general catalogue, No. 15, from the C. O 
Snow Co. of Clevel 
tents are 1 utely indexed and there is also 
cation by sectional in 
and convey ng is ibject to so n any variations that it 
practicable to show comprehensive list of i:lustratior f 
any specific class of work A very satisfactory showing 
made of the general application of the machinery and many 
the parts entering into the machine construction appear in de 
tail. These tables of dimensions will be found of mater 
assistance to engineers 

A paper on the circulation of steam for heating purposes 
or below t pressure of the atmosphere” was read by reque 


before the Amet in Societv of Heating nd Vent ‘ n | 


. es and tools, accompanies 
Jeffrey Mig. ( I QO., sends out as bulletin 
\” a description of a novel coal and ashes distribution plant 
Reese’s Station, O. This is at the power plant of the Scioto 
Valley Traction (¢ Che account is announced as one of a 
to forn reference series in the way of economical 

‘ . ’ ter 7 
wo pam] ts from W. H. Anderson & Sons, Inc.. of De- 
tl t, istrat n the one ase caulking tools and cold chisels, 
ter punches, reamers, hammers, tong crew drivers, firing 
t s, et ind the other pamphlet deals more specifically with 
special forgings [he firm has been hammering at this busi- 

$ Sit 1571 and s t the pes illustrated are sug 

gestive of a high or f workmar ». One point is made 
egar to I t t whicl vorth repetition: “Difference 
t thing ft e met but once—the difference in strength 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE.* 





BY FE. L. WALKER. 

The economic operation of any given shop is always depend- 
ent on a number of considerations, each one of which must 
claim its proper amount of attention. The establishment of 
electric drive, or of a system of cranes, or the paying of men 
by the piece-work plan, or the adoption of any one of a dozen 
modern methods, will not in itself raise the shop to its high- 
est efficiency. That state can only be attained by a careful 
regard being given to all sides of the varied and complicated 
problems which relate to the operation and management, and 
which first arise with the planning and designing of the shop 
buildings; however, even after a given shop has been in suc- 
cessful operation for a number of years, it is often quite pos- 
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sible to increase its efficiency, and sometimes to a large ex- 
tent, by the adoption of one or more of the more modern meth- 
ods, or by a more careful attention to some detail of the pres- 
ent practice. Often by simply changing the belts on a ma- 
chine ‘from single to double thickness an increase in the 
roughing cuts may be made possible which will greatly facili- 
tate the work. Often, too, by the adoption of a wider finish- 
ing cut a great deal of time can be saved. 

If it takes an hour to run the finishing cut across a piece 
of work on the planer at ys-in feed, it will take one-half an 
hour at a %-in. speed, thus saving thirty minutes. Another 
increase of yx-in. in the feed, making the total # of an in., will 
allow of finishing the piece in twenty minutes; thus saving ten 
minutes more. The first increase of ye in. in the feed saved 
thirty minutes, while the next increase of the same amount 
saved only one-third as much, or ten minutes. The table 
shows this calculation carried on to a feed of % in. which 
is not at all excessive, as often 1-in. feeds are taken on com- 
paratively smooth work with good results. It will be seen 
from reference to the last column that the first increase of Ys 
of an inch in feed saved more time than all the other in- 
creases added, up to a total feed of 1% in., in the first case thirty 
minutes being saved and in the second a further saving of 
22.5 minutes being attained. Putting it in another way, we 
may say that, given a certain job requiring one hour to com- 
plete the cut at ry-in. feed, as much saving may be made by 
increasing the feed sz of an inch as will be further gained by 
an additional increase of # of an inch, making a total feed of 
fs of an inch. The table is shown graphically by the curves 
in Fig. 10. These curves are plotted between feeds expressed in 
sixteenths of an inch, and time expressed in minutes. Curve 1 
shows the time required to do the piece, 2, the time saved, and 
3 the time saved by each increase in feed. These calculations 
show the advantage to be gained by very small improvements, 





*From the proceedings of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia 
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and that given a case, any improvement in it, however small, 
will probably be productive of more economy than any improve- 
ment along the same line which will be made afterward. The 
same calculations may be made for the gain in production by 
deeper cuts, increased speed, or any other improvement, and 
the curves, if plotted, will be similar to those shown 


Variable Speed Motors. 


In the early application of variable speed drive the tendency 
on the part of the designers was to make the motor an integral 
part of the tool; on lathes, for example, to embody the motor 
in the headstock, with the armature built direct on the lathe 
spindle, the range of speed being accomplished by armature 
control or by combined armature and field control. It re- 
quired some time for different manufacturers and users ex- 
perimenting along this line to find out that this was an im- 
practical solution of direct connection. This brought about 
the consideration of the multivoltage system and the double 
commutator systems, which are more or less complicated in 
themselves and at the same time necessitate a very special 
controlling apparatus, and which, owing to the excessive 
first costs and cumbersomeness in operation, are dropping out 
of use. 

The main objection to the combined armature and field con- 
trol is, of course, its lack of efficiency. The current passing 
through the field windings, being small, causes little loss when 
cut down by a resistance in series, but that passing through 
the armature, being proportional to the work being done and, 
therefore, very heavy when the motor is working at full load, 
suffers a proportional loss when cut down by a resistance 
placed in the circuit; added to this is the annoyance of having 
the machine, when driven by such a motor slacken speed at 
a point where the cut is either light or runs entirely out, and 
speed up as the tool re-enters the work sufficiently to burn 
the tool. 

It has been urged by-many motor builders that it was im- 
possible to build a motor to give a great variety of speeds 
regulated entirely by field control, and that the idea itself 
was impracticable, owing to the supposed necessary size of 
the motor for a very small variation of speed. The de- 
sirability of such a system, however, led to experiment, and 
today there are variable speed motors on the market giving 
a range in speeds of from 1 to 2, to r to 5, and in special cases 
1 to6 or 8 Probably some of the best examples of variable 
speed motor building are furnished by those companies which 
obtain their variation in speed by a system of field resistance 
alone, and a comparison of the operation of their motors with 


TABLE OF RELATIVE TIME SAVING. 


Time Saved 


Finishing Re aw mo to Total Time by Each 
Feed equired i Saved Increase in 
do Piece > ! 
Feed of yx in. 
60 oo 
i 30 30 30 
I 20 40 10 
i 15 45 5 
. 12 48 3 
1 10 50 2 
; 8.6 51.4 1.4 
. 7-5 52.5 1.1 


those of other systems brings out many points of interest 
to the users of motors in general. 

When the one voltage system and field resistance method 
of control is compared with the multivoltage and double com- 
mutator systems, it shows a large advantage in that the same 
variation in speed is accomplished in a much smaller frame. 
This feature of compactness makes it possible to use the 
variable speed motors on work where it would not be com- 
mercially feasible to use any other system, either on account 
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of lack of space in which to fit the motor or the high first 
cost where multivoltage and such systems are being consid- 
ered. The variations of speed with this system are accom- 
plished by using a much smaller form of controlling appara- 
tus than with the other systems mentioned, and one in which 
the chances of trouble are reduced to a minimum. In the lat- 
ter case the controlling apparatus is much more complex, and 
at the same time there is always the danger of the operator 
permitting the controller to stop between any two combina- 
tions, which allows the tool to slacken, and, when the con- 
troller is brought on to the next combination, there is danger 
of not only wrecking the gears, but of burning out the equip- 
ment, should the fuses fail to blow or the circuit breaker fail 
to throw out. With the one-voltage system, using the field 
method of control exclusively, there is no time when the 
armature and field circuits are open; consequently the increase 
and decrease in speed from one step to another is continuous. 

With the one-voltage system it is possible to install an 
equipment in any factory where at present they have direct 
current without the additional cost of special wiring. This 
method, therefore, lends itself much more advantageously 
to the general class of machine-shop practice, as it is possible 
to connect one of the one-voltage system equipments to any 
direct current set of mains already installed. This item in 
itself is of vast importance to the purchaser of any equipment, 
in that it does not necessitate any delay or special arranging 
for installing the motor-driven apparatus. 

In addition to the added first cost of special apparatus re- 
quired in the power house, and the motor controllers for the 
double commutator, two-voltage system, and the multivoltage 
system, the additional wiring is a large item of expense. The 
two voltage system requires three wires and the multivoltage 
at least four wires to each motor, and these wires have to be 
of larger size than those required in the single-voltage system; 
so that twice as much copper is required in the first case and 
three times as much in the second as is required when the 
one-voltage system is used. This, together with other neces- 
sary material and the extra labor required, makes an item 
worthy of careful consideration. 

One of the most important features of this system of control 
is the fact that it gives the full rated horse-power throughout 
the range of speeds. There is no other system which can 
do this, both the multivoltage and the armature-control sys- 
tems falling off in horse-power as the speed decreases. This 
performance is extremely objectionable for machine tool drive, 
in that it is almost invariably the case that the maximum 
horse-power is required at the slowest speeds at which the 
tool is driven, and in the use of any other control than this 
it is necessary, in order to get sufficient power at slow speeds, 
to equip the machines with a motor of abnormal size and 
horse-power at the high speeds. Of course, the ideal condi- 
tion would be to get a constant torque, which would necessi- 
tate a larger horse-power at the higher speeds; nevertheless, 
it is a step in the right direction to get even a constant horse- 
power at all speeds. 

The bases of the belted motors have a belt-adjusting device 
by which the belt can be tightened by a few turns of the ad- 
justing screw. In the larger sizes the pole pieces can be re- 
moved coniplete, thus allowing of light repairs to the armature 
without removing it. Motors of this class are sometimes pro- 
vided with a back gear-shaft, which reduces the number of 
revolutions to the desired amount without the use of a counter- 
shaft. This back gear has bearings on the motor frame. 
These motors may be operated either on the floor, wall, or 
ceiling without any change, except to turn the oiling apparatus 
over into proper position. For ordinary machine tools the 
manufacturers recommend a motor of speed variation of 1 to 
2, where it can be used, as it requires a much simpler controll- 
ing mechanism than does a higher ratio. 

For lathe work a 1 to 2 variation of speed in the motor, 
taken in connection with one change of speed in the gears, will 


give a speed variation at the tool of 4 to 1. Gear ratios can 
be worked out so that, when the speed has been increased 
through the range of the motor, another driving gear can be 
thrown in; so that with the motor running at its slowest speed 


the tool will have the same cutting velocity as it had just pre- 
vious to the change ; now, the motor may be speeded up through 
its range and the same process of change of gear accomplished 
as before, and so on through the entire range of the machine 
tool, thus giving every possible cutting speed from the slowest 
to the fastest without any gaps. This arrangement is low in 
first cost and efficient and convenient in operation. 

The actual arrangement of the necessary change of gears 
has been worked out in slightly different ways by the various 
manufacturers, some using slip gears, others obtaining the 
change by means of friction clutches. The friction clutch 
scheme is very desirable, in that the entire range of speed can 
be given the tool without the stopping of the motor. This 
sort of arrangement was illustrated by a Gisholt lathe driven 
by a variable speed motor. While the builders of this motor 
recommend a speed variation of 2 to 1 in the usual cases of 
lathes, boring mills, and machinery of that class, yet they are 
inclined to believe that such tools as shapers, planers, and 
milling machines should be equipped with motors giving a 
speed variation of 4 to 1. The controlling apparatus for a 
lathe equipment consists of either a drum type or slate front 
controller attached to a splined rod by a sprocket chain. This 
rod is operated, through a set of miter gears, by a lever at- 
tached to the apron of the lathe. The operator has, therefore, 
right at his tool carriage, a lever with which he can start, stop, 
vary the speed, or if necessary reverse the direction of rota- 
tion of his lathe, and is therefore in a position to have abso- 
lute and easy control of his machine at all times. For sur- 
facing machines the controller can be mounted on any con- 
venient part of the machine, and is then well within the reach 
of the operator. A controller is furnished for this class of 
work which is operated by two levers: one starting or stop- 
ping the machine and the other varying the speed. This 
apparatus is, however, so arranged that, should the machine 
be stopped by the operator, or by the stoppage of the current, 
or due to an overload opening the circuit breaker, the start- 
ing lever is thrown back to the off position, and in returning 
to that position the field-control lever is brought back to full 
field. It is, therefore, impossible on any of these controllers 
to start the machine upon an extremely weak field. All these 
controllers are equipped with the necessary armature resist- 
ance for starting up the machine; but immediately after this 
is done all this resistance is cut out and the speed variation 
obtained by field control alone. 

Most of these motors are rated on the basis of their operat- 
ing in one direction, and most machine tool builders at the 
present time are designing their tools so as to use a motor 
on one direction of rotation, as it enables them to use a smaller 
frame for a given capacity, and, in fact, is more desirable 
from all standpoints. (Mr. Walker then described the Electric 
Controller & Supply Co.’s planer drive; the speed changing 
mechanism of the National Machine Tool Co. and the Wm. 
Sellers Co.’s pneumatic planer clutch, which have been dis- 
cussed in The Jron Trade Review.) 

A speed-changing mechanism properly designed to give 
speeds in the ratios of 1 to 2, to 4 to 8, etc., taken in connec- 
tion with a variable speed motor with a range of 1 to 2, will 
give every speed between the lowest and highest range. The 
application of this combination to an old lathe or other ma- 
chine would be extremely simple. In the case of a lathe, for 
example, an annular gear could be shrunk on one of the cones 
and the end of the shaft fitted with a pinion to mesh with the 
gear. The variable speed motor could be geared to the shaft 
and the whole apparatus so arranged as to be carried by the 
headstock of the lathe. If it is considered undesirable in any 
particular case to gear the motor directly to a shaft, a chain 
may be used, thus avoiding a belt, which would necessarily 
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be of extra large size to meet the main object of this arrange- 
ment: t. ¢., to get the most out of the high-speed tools 


DISCUSSION. 


Harold T. Moore.—I made a Prony-brake test recently of 
two different makes of motors of the single-voltage, variable- 
speed type, which were rated as 3 h. p. machines with a 6 to 
I speed range. The motor frames were of the size generally 
used gn the standard 12 h. p. constant speed motors, but as 
they were only tested for their rated value (3 h. p.), a con 
stant h. p. was maintained throughout the range. The mi: 
mum h. p. when the field was weakest and the speed greatest 
evidently determined the rating. At the slow speeds the h. p 
available was greater than three, but owing to the excessively 
strong field necessary for so large a range, a heavy overload 
‘could not be maintained for very long at the slow speeds 
without a considerable heating of the field coils. On the 
weakest field and with normal load, a slight sparking at the 
commutator was observed, which was considerably increased 
with an overload. 

The President, Carl Hering—lIn defense of the variable 
speed electric motor I might call attention to the fact that 
mechanical engineers have also failed to devise a satisfactory 
variable speed, constant power gear; the electrical engineer 
should therefore not be blamed too much. Mechanical en- 
gineers have tried for many more years to solve this difficult 
problem, but have not succeeded. 

E. L. Walker—The Baldwin Locomotive Works was one of 
the first large establishments in this country to introduce the 
electric drive, and to-day it would be next to impossible for 
them to operate without it. The shops are situated in the 
heart of a large city and are necessarily several stories in 
height. The machines are set closely together, and the larger 
of these served with overhead traveling cranes. There is no 
method of operating these tools which allows of the crane 
service and at the same time proves as flexible and economical 
as the electric drive. In an establishment of our character 
the large output necessitates an easy and rapid method of 
handling all material which cannot be readily moved by labor- 
ers. There are about 120 power cranes installed in the works 
at present, the majority of which serve machine tools. This 
system is made possible by the employment of electrically 
driven tools, and though many defects may be found in the 
various examples of electric drive they are far outweighed 
by the benefits derived from the use of overhead cranes 
alone. 

David Halstead —In defense of the electric drive I would 
like to say that quite a number of the large shops in this 
country are using electric motors for driving machine tools 


There must be some great advantage in using these motors or 
they would not spend the money for them. The time saved 
in operating machine tools, and therefore the increase in out- 
put, can be traced to this convenient method. The turning 


of the handle of a controller compared with the shifting of 
belts to different steps of cone pulleys would result in the 
choice of the former. Not only is there this convenience, but 
one has, with the electric drive, a flexible system and a clearer 
head room than can be had with belt transmission. There is 
also a great saving in a shop where the power is transmitted 
through copper wire, with only the resistance of the wire to 
deal with, compared to the loss of friction due to the long 
system of belt transmission. Particularly is this so in right 
angle drives and vertical shafting. We should further com 
pare the cost of repairs of the moving belts to the fixed copper 
conductor and the time and convenience for any changes. 
Walter Loring Webb.—I always supposed that one great 
point in this question of electric drives vs. belt transmission 
was the matter of the total power required in the engine room 
I had always assumed, especially where the shops are very 
large and where the system of shafting would have to be 
very extensive, that the loss of energy between the engine 
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and the various machines would total up to a very large 
percentage, and that the system of electric drives would result 
in some economy in that respect. I do not profess to know 
anything about it, but I would like to ask if tests have been 
made in regard to the relative economy of these two systems 
in that respect, irrespective of the advantages of having ov er- 
head cranes, etc 

Henry Hess.—In point of power to be provided there is 
very little difference between individual motor and ling shaft 
driving; the central power plant capacity need not exceed one 
fourth to one-third the aggregate of the various motors But 
motors must be selected with reference to the maximum 
power requirements of the tools, not their average; as a result 
the individual motors are worked at less than their normal 
capacity and are therefore used uneconomically; that means 
that the saving due to elimination of line shaft friction is lost 
by this necessary uneconomical use of motors, so that there is 
little real difference in power efficiency. Still, individual 
motor driving is advantageous particularly as concerns the 
larger tools, which can then be run overtime without idly 


driving long lines of shafting. In such cases the individual 


1 


motor is very economical. Again, certain tools are better 
brought to the work than the work to the tools: this is the 
general practice in some of the large electrical concerns 
Other tools, again, can be handled better with individual 
motors than with belts. The best arrangement for large shops 


is a grouping of smaller tools to be driven by short line shaft 


sections, each section having its own motor [Individual 
motors are used on the larger tools: on some of these sev 
eral small motors are employed for various motions. My 

7 7 | 7 x 


own practice has been to group all tools requiring less than 


3 h. p. for belt driving and to use individual motors on all 


tools calling for 3 or more h. p. Naturally, this is not a hard 
and fast rule; tools otherwise coming under the first head may, 
by using individual motors, be placed at more advar tageous 
locations where it would be awkward to use line shafts 


The President—Such tests as Mr. Webb referred to have 
been made frequently, and have shown a decided saving in 
power when electric motors were used to replace shafting and 
belts. There is, however, a differencs different plants and it 


depends largely upon the nature of the plant how much more 


economica! electricity will be. Each case must be considered 
by itself. As for what Mr. Hess said, I don’t think he is quit 
right in saying that you replace the belt by an inefficient motor 
I think most electric motors are far more efficient than the 
belts and shafting. In driving by belts there are generally 
several belts between the engine and the final power consum 
ng machine, and the inefficiency has to be charged to the 
whole series of belts and shafting As an ustratio1 fa 
point raised by Mr. Barth, I would like to mention a that 
ume to my notice only a few d g It w if lathe 
for objects of large diameter. By using a variable speed in 


making the cuts, you can increase the speed, in the exact pro 


portion as the tool approaches the center, and in that way you 


an face off the plate in the minimum possible amount of time, 
hecause the cutting speed will then always be the same Chat 


is only one illustration of the advantages of variable speed 
Mr. Walker, in his paper, said that it would be still more de 
irable to have a constant torque at variable speeds. This is 
not consistent with having a constant horse power; if tl s to 


be done, then it must not be expected that the motor has the 


same power at all speeds, because the power of the motor wil 
of necessity have to-increase as the speed increases. In any 
such system as that, the motor must, of course, be relatively 


very large for the power at the low speed, as it will then be 


running far below its possible power. The difficulty has beer 
to get the same horse power out of the motor at the variable 
speed, not the same torque 

E. L. Walker—One thing, in defense of the variable speed 
drive, which may be emphasized, is shown in the first curv 
(Fig. 1) Che table shows similar result except tl it is 
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worked out for increase of feed; but the same principles would 
The first increase in 
speed will save a great deal more than any equal, subsequent 
increase in speed. A slight difference in speed cannot be ac- 


apply in regard to increase in speed. 


complished between the steps of a cone pulley. With a vari- 
able speed motor this can be done, and [ think a great deal of 
money is often lost by not increasing the speed only a very 


slight degree. 





Pneumatic Tool Companies Consolidated. 

The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co. has issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The litigation which has been pending for some time be- 
tween our company and the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has 
resulted in decisions sustaining the patents of the Chicago 
company. As a result of these decisions, and after careful 
consideration of the patent situation, we have become con 
vinced that pneumatic tools cannot be manufactured without 
infringing the patents of the Chicago company. We have 


TRADE REVIEW 4! 


THE LARGEST ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
The lron Trade be Tl Lin the issue of Feb. 2 a deserip 
tion of the power plant at Shawinigan Falls and this account 
was accompanied with an illustration of the 10,500 h. p. tur- 
bine built by the I. P. Morris Co., of Philadelphia. This week 
we show the largest electric motor ever built and which is 
now being installed at the plant of the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co., Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. This was recently con- 
structed by the Allis-Chalmers Co, at its electrical works in 
Cincinnati, and embodies in its design the characteristics of 
the Bullock alternators, which have proven singularly success- 
ful in their application. It is a synchronous motor of 8,000 h 
p. The rating of the generator operated by this motor, on 
standard specifications, is 5,750 k. w. at 300 r. p.m. The com- 
bined machines, in addition to their enormous capacity are re- 
markable for concentrating in an exceedingly small floor space 
a total of 12,000 k. w. 


The photograph of the machines, which is here illustrated, 








AN 8,000-H. P. MOTOR | 


therefore thought it best, both on our own account and for 
the purpose of protecting the users of Keller tools from ex 
pensive litigation, to assign all of our business, patents, trade 
marks and good will to the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. and 
to join interests with them. Arrangements have been made 
for continuing the manufacture of Keller tools.” 

Judge Wonty in the United States district court at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has confirmed the sale of the Holt & Munso 
mill at Bay Mills, Mich., and other Hall & Munson properties 
in the upper peninsula to the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., of 
Cleveland. The bill of sale in the transaction includes all the 
plat and town-site land at Bay Mills, including the company’s 
Stores, houses, mills and machinery. It also includes 72,000 
acres of timber land and 23,000 acres of farm land, all present 
contracts, good will, in fact everything that the Hall & Mun- 
son Co. in any way possesses. For these varied assets the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. is to pay $370,000. Although plans 
have not yet been fully outlined it is understood that it is th 
intention of the company to build a railway between Munising 


and Bay Mills with a possibic extension to the Sox 
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was taken while they were being tested at the shops, by the 
Behrend system, under full load conditions corresponding to 
7,200 k. w. on the generator, with the expenditure of no more 
than 300 k. w. in order to produce the same losses in the ma 
hine which exist under full load conditions 
The working of the generator and motor forming the fre 
iency changer at Shawinigan Falls will be carefully noted 
electrical engineers in all parts of the world, and if it is as 
cessful as the builders confidently anticipate, the result will 
a valuable addition to existing data on the subject of alter 


hinery 


ting current mi: 





[he British steamer Tantalion has arrived in Philadelphia 
ith a cargo of 4,000 tons of pig iron from Middlesborough, 
England, consigned to a Philadelphia firm to be used in the 

inufacture of cast iron water pipe and reshipped to England 
United States Consul H. Clay Evans, London, reports that 
3.150 tons Of pig iron were shippe d to the United States during 
iT mber from Middlesboroug! 
























RAILWAY STEEL SPRING CO.’S REPORT. 





The Railway Steel Spring Co., in common with other in- 
dustrial corporations, suffered from the reaction in business 
during the first half of last year, a fact that was brought out 
in the statement for the year ended Dec. 31, 1904, presented 
at the annual meeting held in Jersey City last week. Follow- 
ing are the figures submitted: 


SS og oc cwnscesccvcce eae oe $1,705,886 
Less common dividend............ 269,988 
en Ee, at ee . $1,435,808 


Net earnings for 1904 $1,089,043 


Less preferred dividend 044,070 
Surplus for year... 144,073 
Profit and loss surplus Dec. 31, 1904 .. -$1,580,871 


The balance sheet, as of Dec. 31, with comparisons with the 


previous year, follows: 


ASSETS 

1904 1903 Changes. 

ire ve one $24,534,215 $24,437,511 +$ 06,704 
Merchandise ............. 826,520 1,216,761 - 390,241 
Stocks and bonds 259,102 241,906 -+- 17,106 
Accounts receivable 1,056,568 1,452,866 396,208 
Cash Pata oe 4 .... 2,180,808 1,558,041 -+ 622,767 
Other items ...... hive 32,071 48,724 — 16,053 
Total paged . $28,889,884 $28,055,810 —$ 65,726 


LIABILITIES 
$12,500,000 $13,500,000 
13,500,000 13,500,000 


Preferred stock 
Common stock 


\ccounts payable 194,164 119,315 +$ 74,840 
Res. for pfd. stk div., taxes 
etc ew ree 114,849 T 30,000 15,760 
Surplus 1,580,871 1,705,886 - 125,015 
Total wnae . $28,889,884 $28,955,810 $ 65,726 


At the meeting a resolution was adopted reducing the num 
her of directors from fifteen to eleven, and the following were 
elected: Julius E. French, W. H. Silverthorn, Charles Scott 
Jr.. Frank S. Laying, S. L. Schoonmaker, Frank Q. Barstow 
Philo N, French. Charles Miller, James W. Fuller, Charles 
W. Barnum and William M. Barnum. The directors who re 
tired as a result of the reduction in the board are 
Peach, T. H. Newberry, M. B. Parker and Charles Scott. The 
vacancy caused by the death of Samuel R. Callaway was filled 


James C 


by the election of Wm. M. Barnum 

The new board declared a dividend of 2 percent on the com 
mon stock, payable April 3. Books close March 23 and re 
open April 4. This is the second dividend declared by the 
company, the first one of 2 percent having been paid in April, 
1904. 

Notwithstanding the poor results of 1904, officials of the 
company are cheerful as to the future, basing their views upon 
the current activity in the iron and steel trade 





American Radiator Co.’s Report. 

President Clarence M. Woolley, of the American Radiator 
Co., in his annual report to the stockholders submitted at the 
annual meeting held at Orange, N. J., March 1, shows that the 
company had the largest year in its history both as regards net 
profits and volume of business. There is a surplus after divi 
dends of $445,000, or $114,400 in excess of the previous year 
notwithstanding the fact that dividend disbursements were 
larger owing to the initial payment on the common stock 

The income account for the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1905, 


follows: 

1905 1904 Increase 
Net profits ..... $703,930 $540,518 $163,412 
Less dividends, preferred stock eeces 
Common stock . 48,930 oe 48,930 


$445,000 $330,518 $114,482 


210.000 210,000 


Balance 
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Mr. Woolley says: “The policy of deferring the payment of 
dividends on the common stock, in spite of generous earnings 
each year, until a substantial surplus had been reserved en- 
ables this company to present a very strong balance sheet. It 
shows that the surplus is equal to over 80 percent of its pre- 
ferred capital, while the quick assets are over 90 percent of the 
preferred capital. The company began the payment of com- 
mon stock dividends in November last at the rate of 4 per- 
cent per annum. We entered the present fiscal year with our 
inventories adjusted upon the basis of prices then existing, 
which imposed a heavy burden upon the earnings of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, in absorbing the great shrinkage in values 
which had occurred. The profits, therefore, for the fiscal 
year just closed are quite consistent with the volume of busi- 
ness secured and express the earning capacity of the company 
under more favorable conditions than were recorded the pre- 
ceding year. 

“The demand for our products comes from three sources: 
First—The construction of new buildings. Second—The in- 
troduction of modern and sanitary methods of heating into 
buildings already in existence. Third—The reconstruction and 
modernizing of old buildings 

“The field embraced by the first mentioned played an im 
portant part in the results which were accomplished, but our 
business grew considerably in excess of the increase in the 
total amount of building permits issued. The persistent ef 
forts which we have made to secure a broader introduction of 
other products into old buildings, a field which is almost unlim 
ited, have met with a larger result than ever before. A new 
manufacturing plant has been completed and is now in partial 
operation at Litchfield, II.” 

rhe president’s report further explains that the foreign 
business continues to grow and that the plants which were 
built in Germany and France are doing a large and profitable 
business 
lhe balance sheet as of Jan. 31 follows: 


ASSETS 

1905 1904 Increase 
Real estate, plants, assets, etc $ 7,337,438 $ 7.353.063 *$16,525 
Additions during year 363,416 83,475 279,04! 
lotal i $ 7.700.854 $ 7.437.438 $263,416 

Less depreciation 100,000 100.000 
Net property $ 7,609,854 $ 7,337,438 $263,416 
Cash ‘ 252,304 229,040 23,318 
Notes received 10,100 22,004 *5.004 
Accounts received 1,820,145 1,728,284 Or, S861 

Raw material, finished prod 

ucts, etc 1,314,025 049,191 305,434 
Total $11,004,148 $10,266,022 $7 38,125 


LIABILITIES 
$ 3,000,000 $ 3,000,000 
4,893,000 4,893,000 ~ 
609,262 316,137 $293,125 


Preferred stock 
Common stock ..... 
Accts. and bills pay ible 


Profit and loss sur 2,501 886 2.056.886 445,000 
ital ... $11,004,148 $10,266,023 $738,125 
*Decrease 

Following is a statement of quick assets and liabilities on 

Jan. 31 
TOCS 1904 Tix rease 
lotal quick assets $3,403.2905 $2,928,585 $474,710 
Less all accts. and bills pa) able 600,202 310,137 203,125 


$2,794,033 $2,612,448 $181,585 


Net quick assets 


James B. Forgan, of Chicago; Henry Bond, of Chicago, and 
J umes B. Dill, of East Orange, were re elected director 





appointed receiver for the Summit City Machine Co., Akron, 


Ohio 
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PERSONAL. $700,000 of stock, all 
t tock as follows 
t 1 second preferred, 
The Kempsmith Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., | ent | $144,542.83 ymmon, 
engag \ f | Mhiel, ( nati, O W 33.00 king $43,405. This 
know ling machine expert tals $701,668.28 for the $2,683,128 of the old securi 
B. A. S der, for some time att ed the ot t t it is pr lt irchase i el the smal! amount 
office of the Crocker-Wheeler Co., |! been placed 1 I r the $700,000 e time for the deposit of the old stock 
of the New Orleans office of the compan; Mr. Schroder ler tl ! March 2 The re n for the reorganiza 
succes W. P. Field, who has been transferred to the Boston ‘ s stated as follows by the mittee “The net earn 
office for the past vear were $35,000, and although your com 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Chapmar ttee believes that the earn hould and may become 
Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., held recently, Supt t! double that amount the present capitalization is 
C. J. Winther resigned as a member of the board of director veyond the probability of dividends within any reasonable 
and WW led by George B. Holbrook. Edwin McElw eriod except for the first preferred, and is prejudicial to the 
was clect da director to fill the vacancy « sed by the deat nterests f the con pany As on as all the stock is de 
of Tulius H. Appleton The following officers were elected sited der the reorganization plan the committee is author 
Dees lent Tames D S ff rd: clerk ind tre irer, H R Dal ed t cell ¢] assets g ¢} p "ft mpany to the new 
ton Jr vany and dissolve the form It is then proposed that 
M. E. Gray, of the Mexican Furnace Co., whic ts pany fund the floating debt and provide for addi 
headquarters, in Mexico City, h been in the United States king capital by issuing debenture mortgage bonds 
recently purchasing wood d iron working machinery In i 1 advisable 
provements on the plant are be made at cost of $100,008 SE 
W. H. B. Ward, superintendent of the Struthers sheet mi Empire Steel & Iron Co.’s Report. 
of the American Sheet Steel Co., ha resigned report f the Empire Steel & Iron Co for the veat 
B. L. Keene, formerly with J. B. & J. M. Cornell, New Yor led De ws net earnings of $88,155, against $249,357 
is now superintendent of the Stirling Co., Barberton, O 903 \ ft deducting $75,000 for preferred dividends, a 
James S. Stirling, who was recently elected president of th rY f $13,155 was left. For improvements $47,000 was 
Crescent Shipyard Corporati nd of the S. L. Moore & ( le President Leonard Peckitt says: “The production 
Sons Corporation hsidiary mpanies of the Bethlehen f pig iron w 162,202 to or 82,311 less than the output of 
Steel Corporation, has risen rapidly during his busin reer furnaces for 100%. We uxed and shipped during the 
Mr. Stirling, who t yet 34 years old, entered th t ce 111,375 tons of ore from the Oxford and Mount Hope 
partment of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. in 1891, and erties in New Jersey, and although the tonnage was some 
1892 Ww made superintendent of the f dry department hat larger than the previous year, the output could have 
In January, 1903, he became vice commissioner of the Nati lerably increased. Unfortunately the iron market 
Founders’ Association He continued in that position from the beginning of tl vear until well into the autumn 
he resigned to become associated with the S. L. Moore & S nths w far fr t the business was so un 
Corporation. Mr. Stirling was vice president for thre fitable that several of the furnaces were closed, therefore 
of the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Associat \ n ( tating a further restriction of output of the ore mines 
ber of the third district committee of the National | let Although fully ered by contracts for more than enough 
Association during 1901 and 1902 tor s ‘full blast’ up to the end of the year, the ship 
Edgar N. Dickson, office manager and general purchasing ft mate it the first sig f improvement, in prac 
agent of the Allis-t ners Co., Milwaukee resigned vy every e, 1 l tely to deliver anything 
become asst te with the Milwaukee Coke & Gas ( t t re we ¥V entitled to 1 ive, and consequently 
W. B. Sandford, and son, W Sandford, wl ive be e were ged t \ ig the entire last quarter 
connected w the Western Tube Co., of Kewanee, IIL, hav f year, I ( S utputs of iron 
resigned to becom perint tant superintendent 1 hea ( ( profits in the 
respect vely of the Mark Mfg. Ce pe n ll at Z le, O 
Julian Kennedy Durbin Horn ve be appointed = 
mem of t ard of trustees of th gie Institute 1 Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to Spend $75,000,000. 
succes M. Carneg ind Henry Phipps, recently Q Pent Railroad Co. will spend $75,000,000 fot 
B. | H irpe! formerly spec! igent f the Carneg st ent thi \ I } list f improve 
Co. at Pit rg, will assist John R. Scot ger of s plies to be purchased this year was 
for the Cleveland district ) y tl roa nittee of the board of directors at 
Frederick A. Flatl ] epted t tre rers!] f the l March 6 This ye ippropriations exceed 
Boott Mill it Lo ll. Mass Che mpany erat 00% S25 ,.00% ” nor expended on the same ac 
spindles It wi e of the first to undertake th tact ‘ 
of cotton good this country and today is o1 t g ee 
est. Mr. Flather has hee Chicago for some fect f rt, w hh en widely circulated by 
harge of the Mc‘ k Reaper Works, and the f that M. A ! & | ive booked 
mati International Harvester C neeer of r 300,000 tons of pig for in making cast 
f its works in Chicago and other parts of the ntry. Hi for East River t the Pennsylvania railroad 
will sever hi ; tion with the International Harvester C ficial ly | that t firm | t sold any iron 
m March 15, and at o take his new duties at the Boston l © tine made x or eight months 
office of the Boott Mi were re l by 7 lron Trade Revtew at that 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. Plans. g mill of the D t of the Carnemie Steel 
A plan for the reorganization of the Herring-Hall-Marvit Pittsburg, was placed in oper t week. Four of the 
Safe ( has been prepared by a committee consist t Otto twelve oj hearth furnaces are W ration and as soon 
[. Barnard, J. Edward Studley and Henry C. Ah lt e blooming mill tonnage i the remaining furnaces 
proposed to create a new company to be called the Herring ill be started 
ah Dea _ 
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EXPORTS STILL DECREASING. 


The export movement has apparently spent its force. 
Although the exports for January last of articles on 
which tonnage is reported were 7,000 tons in excess of 
those of January, 1904, the exports for last January 
were almost 18,000 tons less than those of the preced- 
ing month, December, 1904, and 72,000 tons less than 
those of November. This rapid decline is due largely 
to cessation of exporting of rails and crude steel. In 
January, there were only 12,232 tons of rails exported. 
British North America and Japan, which have been 
liberal buyers, have almost stopped placing orders, as 
only 121 tons were shipped to our Northern neighbors, 
while not a single ton is credited to the fighting Japs. 
Exports of billet, ingots and blooms have declined 
from 18,162 tons last December to 8,981 in January. 
The most important increase was in pig iron, the ex- 
ports in December having been 3,141 tons and in Jan- 
uary 10,451, a rather unexpected development for a 
time of advancing prices. The tonnage table of ex- 
ports named follows: 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL FROM THE UNITED STATES—GROSS TONS. 
January 7 mos, end’g Jan 





rns Se esi ae St 
1904 1905 1904 1905 

Pig iron ..... Ral sail 6,742 10,458 19,666 37,770 
Scrap.......--.. iebienabttenibeienans 1,902 471 7,630 16,139 
Bar iron.... 2,000 8,822 9,276 18,010 
We Sl niscncusseccseseceee 306 2 8,415 12,400 
cats cacti 1,085 1,427 9,269 14,109 
Billets, ingots and blooms 17,184 8,981 1,977 151,137 
Hoop, band or scroll iron. 196 256 1,201 1.887 
TeO0t FOUIG..0000...000000s00000 000 ; 605 ; 74 21 
i 4,960 12,232 31,512 292,735 
Iron sheets and plates....... 204 374 3,738 2,615 
Steel sheets and plates ........... 1,423 2.874 7,484 40,331 
Tin plates, terne plates ma | 122 on 1 4.993 

ETD sciences, eunseenuns — a - ’ 
Structural material. os 2,340 3,780 17,021 38,091 
Wi sit: cchintieanbiniisnbnouse 7,583 8,307 61,986 67,466 
i A TART 788 395 5,671 4,975 
a 2,316 2,513 19,930 20,483 
Other nails, including tacks 170 389 1,360 2.063 

EF ee 49,876 56,898 227 ,12¢ 25,231 


The value of exports of iron and steel, not including 
ore, but including articles on which tonnage 4s not re 
ported, was, for January, $8,957,989 against $8,171,- 
738 in the same month of 1904; for the seven months 
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ending with January, $76,517,058 in 1905 against $so,- 

25,780 in 1Qgo4. The exports of ore were S85 tons in 
January, 1905, against none in the same month of 
1904. For the seven months, the ore exports were 
207,131 tons in 1905 and 75,385 tons in 1904. 

The imports for January show an increase of 6,632 
over December and a decrease of 2,857 tons c pared 
with January, 1904. Imports of pig iron show an in- 
crease of 3,000 tons, but the tonnage for January is 
not important, being only 8,804. The tonnage table 
follows : 

IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL TO THE UNITED STATES—GROSS TONS. 


January 7 mos. ending Jan. 


1904 1905 


1904 1905 

Pig iron cia 10,812 S504 157,935 44,292 
Scrap ar ails : : ; &27 1,370 20,8581 6,251 
Bar iron, NE ¥ 2,781 1,739 23,542 12,648 
Iron and steel rails 1,740 667 24,651 7,996 
Hoop, band or scroll ......... 654 395 1,496 1,562 
Steel ingots, slabs, billets) 1.860 1.364 87.188 5.557 

or bars Po EES SEU . s ’ 
Sheets and plates......... ........ 748 202 19956 1,242 
Tin and terne plates...... 1 5,432 7,909 27,314 22,389 
,  _ [ae 1,319 1,430 11,751 8,655 
Wire and wire articles....... 450 326 3,185 2 063 
Structural shapes ... 541 81 0, 406 1,839 

i eailiticts cnedeiichaneipian 7,144 24,287 375,305 114,464 


The value of imports included in the table and of 
others of which tonnage is not reported, was: January, 
1905, $2,110,815, against $1,959,132 in January, 1904; 
for the seven months, $12,640,588 for 1905 and $17, 
895,247 for 1904. The iron ore imports in January 
were 46,620 tons against 29,594 in January, 1904. For 
the seven months ending January last, the ore imports 
were 371,057 tons against 550,544 tons for the seven 


months ending January, 1904. 





THE STRENGTH OF PUBLICITY. 

In the railroad rate legislation now pending in Con- 
gress, and in possible or prospective legislation relating 
to the trusts, the aim is to seek remedies beyond that 
of publicity. Yet the very business interests whose 
alleged encroachments upon the rights of others the 
Presidential party desires to restrain could give ample 
evidence upon the value of publicity alone as a pre- 
ventive measure. The business world is full of ar- 
rangements, some formal and some of the most in 
formal nature, whereby information is disseminated 
and the most important results achieved in preventing 
price cutting and other concessions. In the steel trade 
the billet, plate, steel bar and other associations illus- 
trate the benefits of even a limited puolicity. By a 
simple system of reports each party to the agreement 
is advised at regular intervals of all sales that have 
been made in the trade, with the terms, so that each 
may know exactly what is being done and how much 
truth there may be in various representations which 
are made by buyers. The history of the present billet 
association furnishes excellent proof of the effective 
ness of these publicity methods. Just prior to the es- 
tablishment of its report system the trade was filled 
with claims of various cuts and concessions, all of 
which claims were disquieting and had a tendency to 
create the very condition which in many cases they 


falsely reported to exist. In this and in other cases 
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abuses have been corrected by the simple means of 
publicity. 

It is fitting that the Federal government, in its de- 
sire to accomplish certain results, should profit by the 
clear experience of those upon whose methods it de- 
sires to exert an influence. However, in its own ex- 
perience, it has evidence of the success of publicity 
measures in the working of the interstate commerce 
law. In depreciation of the value of this law the argu- 
ment has been advanced that in the eighteen years of 
its existence its aid has been invoked but a very few 
times. No argument could be more absurd. The ef 
ficiency of laws against murder is not to be tested by 
the multitude of convictions, but by the smallness of 
the number of murders. 

The interstate commerce law achieved immediate 
results because the abuses had been thoroughly aired 
and the issue was clear cut as being a matter of rates. 
In a larger field, the Department of Commerce anu 
Labor has duties the same, in essence, as those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but these duties are 
not so clear cut. The department in a large measure 
must classify and define its duties. It deals, moreover, 
with a class of interests trom which the Federal go. 
ernment has no right to demand as much as it can from 
the railroads, inasmuch as the right of eminent do- 
main constitutes an extremely valuable privilege 
which the people could have withheld if they desired 


_It is not common to all countries. 


It is only fair, therefore, that judgment should not 
be exercised too hastily as to what the Department of 
Commerce and Labor may ultimately succeed in ac 
complishing, and that the great force of publicity as a 
corrective and preventive measure should not be lightly 
regarded. That it is mild and not spectacular in its 
action shows that its strength is fundamental. 


THE THREADING OF WROUGHT PIPE. 
The article by Frank N. Speller, metallurgist of the 
National Tube Co., in The Jron Trade Review of 





March 2, presents some suggestive tests of corrosion 
in wrought pipe, but it is even more interesting in th 
closing paragraphs discussing threading. It is probabl 
that the taper on threaded pipe has led to a condition 
that would not be tolerated in any other shop operation. 
Threads of uneven contour, rough and broken surfaces, 
have nevertheless “made up” into tight connections, a 
liberal use of “dope” and muscle, bringing the tapered 
surfaces into sufficient contact to prevent leakage. The 
effect of this severe strain on the pipe sections when 
forcing the joints together is to weaken the walls of 
the tube and under pressure seams are apt to split 
open along the surface. 

That a die should have suitable rake on the chasers 
would seem to be as evident as that a lathe tool ought 
to cut rather than scrape the metal away. A solid 
die, however, is not so easily and quickly sharpened as 
the average lathe tool, and this fact has probably had 
much to do with the blunt angles of the chasers in 
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threading dies. At a recent meeting of engineers con- 
siderable time was devoted to pipe joints in heating 
apparatus but little attention was given to threads and 
chasers, the discussion centering about the choice of 
the particular lubricant or cement best adapted to seal- 
ing the pipe connections, 

Recent utterances by men of much experience show 
their appreciation of current misapprehension of the 
true situation. Mr. James Hartness of the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., in an essay on the evolution of 
the machine shop, shows that the cutting edge Of a 
knife will not last long if it is used for scraping the 
surface of a stick but it will last in whittling because 
there is no scrape across the edge. Perhaps a further 
illustration of the point is found in the common steel 
eraser, usually employed as a scraper. The edges 
are sharply beveled at one side, and if the eraser is 
used to cut in one direction, say away from the opera- 
tor, the cutting edge of the blade is preserved and the 
paper chips curl up in tiny rolls illustrating the def- 
ference between the cut and the scrape. Similarily the 
chasers made for a shaving rather than a dragging 
operation in threading pipe would stand up to their 
work and give better results for a longer life, and on 
the other hand the lessened strain on the pipe necessary 
for tight connections would have manifest advantages. 

The peculiar angle the point of the cutters should 
have for greatest efficiency may be influenced by the 
lessons high speed steel is teaching. Dr. Nicolson 
shows that the greatest pressure in a lathe tool is 
not at the extreme point of the tool where the metal is 
first separated but some distance back from the point 
where the shavings curl up. Here a groove is worn 
and as this increases and reaches the point of the tool 
the latter fails. Provision should therefore be made 
for getting the metal away in shavings with curves of 
large radii or by so designing the cutting tools that 
there is a free space at the rear of the cutter for the 
chips to pass easily away from the work. 


During the months of January and February all records 
for new business were broken by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. In the steam turbine department orders 
for over 100,000 h. p. were closed while the orders for steam 
and gas engines and stokers have been exceedingly heavy. 
Owing to the demand for turbines of large capacity it has been 
lecided to increase the boiler capacity of the plant 5,000 h. p. 
so that turbines up to 12,000 h. p. can be tested. Among the 
recent large orders placed for turbines are the following: 
Indian Electric Co., Indian Harbor, Mass.; Gray Mfg. Co., 
istonia, N. C.; Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C.; Grace 
rbor Electric Co., Grace Harbor, Wash.; Rhode Island Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Phila- 
delphia 


The 33-in. blooming mill which the United Engineering & 
ry Co. installed at the New Castle plant of the Carnegie 


Steel Co., recently rolled 2,050 tons of 5% x 7% sheet bar 
I l g turn of twelve hours. This is a record for 

size and since its installation the steel works has 

le to supply sufhcient steel to keep it in continuous 
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The Labor Situation., ok ae be a ce ee 


MEETING OF NINTH DISTRICT N. M. T. A. W. J. Clark, W. J. Clark Co., Salem, O 


A meeting of the ninth district of the National Metal Trades Ms - ite 7 2 om Se’ “as 
Association was held in Cleveland, Saturday, March 4. The 1 cet ert Relea > ee Sosy ponte 
members assembled at the Chamber of Commerce Club, where J. H. Webster, Variety Iron Works, Clevela: 
they were the guests at luncheon of W. B. Cowles, chairman Geo. O. Cromwell, American Machine & Mfg. Co., ¢ 
of the district. The following officers were elected for the lhe following were guests : 
ensuing year: Chairman, W. B. Cowles, Long Arm System M. J. O'Donnel, M. J. O'Donnell & Co., Clev 


\ lutton, Van Dorn & Dutton, Cleve 


Co., Cleveland; vice chairman, George Bartol, Otis Steel Co., I 
Frederick Metcalf, Chase Machine Co., (¢ 


Cleveland, who, with the following, constitute the members of 
the district committee: L. A. Woodard, the Wm. Tod Co., 
Youngstown ; J. E. Brown, the Aultman & Taylor Machinery METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION. 
Co., Mansfield, O.; J. N. Ricard, the Ricard Boiler & Engine 
Co., Toledo, O. 

W. P. Eagan, commissioner, and Robert Wuest, secretary, 


té NevVt¢€« Cle 


g 
J 
~ 


Cincjnnati, March 7.—The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Metal Trades Association will be held on Wednesd Ly, March 
: 15, at the Sherman House. The meeting wil! be preceded by 
were present and addressed the meeting. Mr. Eagan empha a . ’ . 
; . a dinner. 
sized the importance of having a large attendance at the con ; P ‘ — j ; 
‘ “ em aks . Ihe members of the Philadelphia Metal Manufacturers 
vention of the National Metal Trades Association, which will 


be held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, March 23 and 24 
He said that at that time the plan and scope committee would 


Association announce their annual meeting and dinner at the 
Manufacturers’ Club March 9 


; lhe strike at the plant of the Scott Mfg. Co., at Keokuk, 
submit a report which would be of vital importance to the aS ; : 
- ‘ la., is still on, but the shop is running with a larger force of 
association. It would deal with the relations of the national ' é Rp . ; 
ean ; ; ; men than when the trouble began, and the company claims 
association to the local organizations. Mr. Eagan said that he ; Sage ‘ 
, , : 3 the output per man 1S iarger than bDetore 
believed in local organizations, but he emphasized the impor 





cs : ae \t the meeting of e seventh district of the Nat il Metal 
tance of the national organization. Referring to the rece: ; , , , ; 
- " : : lrades Association a resolution was adopted requesting that 
prolonged strike of machinists in Chicago, Mr. Eagan gave a 2 o : , 
; aye ; the report of the Plan and Scope Committee be printed and 
most interesting account of what the national association had tee hae € all ate -— , 
e age 2 placed in the hands of ail members of the association no 
done. He said that the expense of fighting the strike to mem ie ; Rae tm lien ; , 
. . ‘ oa Css lid one week pt ) 0 ne con nwion mmissione 
bers of the national association was only one-twentieth of the on , ; 
; a W. P. Eagan immediately submitted a copy of the re tion 
expense of that to members of the local Chicago organization, ; ' é : , 
; = ae . wl lid hel to the members of the administrative council, who concurred 
the majority of whom did not belong to the national organ ' ; , 9 
. ~ ‘bed tl hod s. tat - in the request and ordered that the report be printed and dis 
ization. e described the methods of labor unions in , ' , 
; k : ; , A ; ; tributed as suggested Chis report is the plan to be submitted 
ducting strikes, showing how they are efiective because ol , 
S ; . . . to the convention for « peration bDetwe 4 S tions 
the moral and financial support of large numbers of men ‘ 
- . . . l i Lk 
all parts of the country. He declared that for the manu 
facturers to attempt to oppose great national organizations of LABOR NOTES. 
labor by local organizations alone would be dangerous and \t a meeting between the officers of t Amaleamated As 
expensive. He said that in paying money to a national organ ociation and the officials of Whitaker-Glessner Co.. held 
ization, it was not a question of getting back what you paid t Wheeling, W. Va.. last we vreeme , ' 
in. That is, any manufacturer would prefer not to have money » settlement of the strike now on at the mpany’s palnts at 
expended on a strike in his plant. Mr. Eagan spoke of one Wheeling and Martin’s Fert Che me re still out 
member of the national organization who had freely con date has vet been set for holding another conference 
tributed, saying that he never had had a strike and hoped hx Che International Association of Blast Furnace Workers is 
sain ———— a1 er s , : = : 
never would have one, but he was willing to help pay the ex again preparing to make a demand for an eight-hour day. It 
pense of opposing strikes in other people’s plants. Referring need hardly be said that this demand will not be granted, but it 
to the results of the Chicago strike, Mr. Eagan said that on ‘s probable the wages of t workers will be advanced bry 
manufacturer had recently told him that he had just shipped the furnace operators on April 1 
to France complete equipment for a plant which was th One hundred Austrians and Hungarians, forn loves 
best job ever turned out by the company and it was done at of the Illinois Steel Co. and the South Deering works of the 
20 percent reduced cost, in spite of the fact that the machinery International Harvester Co., have left South Chicag +. 
was built during the strike period, and that many of the men result of an influx of negro labor. It is predicted that 4,000 
employed were newcomers. ; foreigners will leave for the old country for the same cause 
Mr. Wuest gave some reminiscences of the Chicago strike, within a year. A farewell meeting for the one hundred was 
and spoke of the growing popularity of the N. M. T. A. certifi held a few evenings sinc: The men talked in their native 
cate of recommendation issued to competent workmen. He tongue, and said that the negroes would displace all the foreign 
said that during the strike in Chicago many men who had labor in the steel mills and other mat ifacturing plants Em 
these certificates had voluntarily come long distances in order nlovers are said to be well satisfied with the negro labor 
to help fight the strike. Great care is exercised in granting Judge Cochran, of the Federal Court at Covington, Ky., has 
these certificates, and only men of high character and marked ordered the Newport Foundry & Machine ( to pay all the 
skill can obtain them. Mr. Wuest also spoke of the success costs of its suit against the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
of the Foremen’s Club in Chicago, which he was instrumental America. Recently the case was dismissed because the foundry 
in organizing. The addresses of Messrs. Eagan and Wuest had been sold to the strikers and se for tion no longer 
were heartily applauded, and a general discussion followed, existed 
the principal question being the relation of local organizations Machine molders employed by t National Malleable Cast 
to the national association. Nearly all present announced ‘nee Co. Shar Be have received voluntary advance in 
their intention to attend the coming convention. The follow wages. 
ing members and officers were present - 
W. P. Eagan, Cincinnat ir tarting in the machine shop of the Pennsylvania rail 
Robert Wuest, Cincinnati I d t Ashtal (), March 7, ext nded t the 1 ind use 
F. Alton Pope, Buckeye Engine | Salem, O hich was destroyed. The loss was about $20,000 
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CAR WHEEL CONSTRUCTION. 


At a meeting of the Mechanical and Engineering Section o1 


the Franklin Institute, Samuel M. Vauclain, superintendent o! 


the Baldwin Locomotive Works, read a paper on rolled ste 
car wheels. This paper is presented with the discussion mn 

recent issue of the Journal. Mr. Vauclain shows that th 
loads on the wheels have increased from 50 to 100 percent and 
it has been impossible to increase the weight of the wheel i: 
like ratio because the limiting factors, frogs, switches, etc 
were fixed before the 100,000 |b. capacity car came into use 
The chilled iron wheel is distinctively an American produ 
and there is reason for pride in the achievement made in it 
development Careful design and judicious selection of the 
molds and casting methods have accomplished much Phe 
brittleness of the flange, inability to withstand the heating 
effect of the brake shoe, shelly treads producing flat spots 
and the internal stresses induced in the casting of such 
wheel have created a demand for a wheel free from these ob 
Steel tired wheel 


jections with both spoke and plate cen 


ters have been introduced. Steel tired wheels of many design 


have been made, the centers of cast iron, cast steel and 
wrought iron, and of both plate and spoke for In mak 
wrought iron spoke centers, the spokes are made by bending 
pieces of iron in triangular torms here are fitted int 


ring, the hub filled with iron, and the wheel heated and han 


mered under dies. Mr. Vauclain proceeded to describ 





rolled wheel made at th | choen, n¢ Pitt 





burg, and which was the 
The Iron Trade Review of May § and 12, 1904 
During the discussion G. H, Clamer said: “Perhaps fev 


of us, not directly connected with the operation of rf 


stock, realize the large proportion of railroad wrecks direct 
due to broken flangé« In former years when the equip 
was light, speeds not » great, the cast-iron wheel did g 


service, but with the advent of the 109,000-lb. capacity « 


the cast-iron wheel, as formerly n 


quate for the service he ld design of whee vas ti 
formed, the flanges é ck as possible - on 


so, they were found g A stec v he forged direct 


from the solid ingot, at t theoret y, pr t b 
kind of structure for the service. It is only a question of pr 
ducing a wheel of this kind at a satisfactory pr 

show that it will compare favorably in operating cost w 
wheels now on the market, to create a great field for it. M 
Vauclain has shown that although the steel wheels are s« 
than ¢ ne eies t I I vea 
iS very ver l € ds good on b ig met 
It has g be the prev g ea that iS necessary t 
have bearing t é t wear, b that s 

case be pty rove by tact that gait ns 
irge g f ner copper and 

have led to f etter res n not only anti-fri t 
wearing qualities This fact was first brought t by Dr 


Dudley, who made long series of tests fifteen or twenty ye 
ago, in which he compared in actual service the wearing pro 
erties of ci pper ind tit nd copper. tin and I 


varying percentages of the different metals. W 


into the details of these experi ts, suffice it i 
: : ; ; sn 

iOWilNg f nerai conciusions were reac ed ine 

tent of tin, the slower the rate of wear Che higher ec 


tent ot lead, the slower the rate of wear We ki 


added t copper gre tly increas¢ ts hardness, but it 

seen tl both the conclusion ive been drawn fron \ 
which te an the e whicl id thert bec 

is standard, v copper lt vith 10 percent If 


metal is used for bearings or car wheels, whichever 


the effect due t br , the particl tear t | 
elongat ve flatten, ¢ hefore hein 
simp]; 

= . 4 ; 

Pr \. E. Outerbridge asked if a ymparative t 


t ‘ 
vere drawn uj 
ine | motives g 
tain Che system of braking v very ide, sit 


nd ‘skidding’ a sufficient number of t poke 


ne tIriction on 


wheels 


listrict was 


wheels, which 


were chilled cast iron (he number of wheels which cracked 


| , ‘ ‘ 
especially in cold weather, caused by heating du 
" 


wheels in place of chilled cast-iron wheels 


sreatly to their surprise, that the mine locomoti 


e to the skid 


ding, induced the proprietors to experiment with cast-st 


Chey found 


ves could not 


pull as many loaded cars up the incline when equipped with 


t-steel wheels as they did with chilled wheels, al! other 
nditions remaining the same, and this was attributed to thx 
fference in friction between the wheels and the rail Th 
pany decided t to adopt cast-stes heels. My recol 
is that a locomotive pulled twenty-eight loaded car 
juipped with chilled cast-iron wheels t of the mine with 
hculty l d barely pull twenty x precisely si 
rs ¢ ppe W t-steel whee though I do n 
lor é f these figures A difference of 1 
t I Dp ty I lotive d e fT diftere ( 
c } ' tee vhe 1 < ed cast-ir 
ee l lb e! itter in freight- 
| the ( t t it is an established fa 
the hral eTID he e ti tiv thar hey « 
ed cast-11 M I due to differen 


lesigned { rvice as a 600-lb. 33-in. cast chi 
( Mr. \ eplied “Al t ¢ bs 
Whitney year t the tr we chillies 
\ c t t r t break ic ! 
é t i I t t i prop 
r t Mcie 
‘ *? ‘ WW ¢ 1 or the 
a to the f; 
t the her whic 
As t el tire 
+} f is urde 
a \ ee) : 
t t | ge w t b t the wheel 
f the flang 
‘ t ¢ \W c Sad 
f « y veral re-turn 
‘ g W e experience with 
re \ nost 
\ \ ‘ resistance 
f n of t " ys but a min 
rt in the t 11 1 t t ihe t Al resistance 
comp I ft t t I rnal t 
< t ert tt 
ul t he er l i th 
< | t t e items is all in 
‘ ‘ In designing 
\ of the train 
‘ red wheels, and 
rime le upon train 
b railroad com 
‘ t f bar pull of a 
wit I wheels re 
e wi f é y greater than 
e tre , is sliding as 
W 5 g frict eré in the er there is rolling 
ft y d the ettect lormer is much 
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greater than the latter. While the rolled wheel is of a uni 
form analysis the strength increases with the hardness. The 


ductility, however, decreases with the hardness, but no matter 


how hard the wheel be made, its ductility will always b 
greater than that of a chilled-iron wheel. The physical tests 
which I have made show this clearly, giving a tensile strength 
of 120,000 lb. per sq. in. against 35,000 Ib. per sq. in. for a 
chilled-iron wheel. The flange wear of rolled wheels is the 
same as that of a steel-tired wheel, which is generally recog 
nized to be less than that of chilled-iron wheels. In opening 
the discussion Mr. Clamer has clearly shown that a good 
wearing metal is not necessarily a hard one, and I have known 
tires to wear rapidly not because they were too soft, but be 
cause they were too hard.” 


THE GAYLEY DRY AIR BLAST. 





At the New York meeting of the Iron and Steel Institut 
on Oct. 27, 1904, First Vice President James Gayley, of t 
United States Steel Corporation, replied brie 


sion on his paper entitled “Application of Dry Air Blast to the 


fly to the discus 


Manufacture of Iron.” The last volume of the transactions 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, recently nublished, gives Mr 
Gayley’s revised and extended reply as follows: 


Referring to the questions asked as to the saving obtained 


by the dry air blast process, it has been found, as a result 
of several tests, that the saving in horse power in the blowing 
engine room practically compensates for the expense of oper 
ating the dry blast plant. There is a saving in coke, labor, 
supplies and general expenses, in the limestone corresponding 
to the coke saved, which would otherwise have been needed 
for fluxing the ash, a reduction of phosphorus in the metal 
corresponding to the reduction in coke consumption, which 
is of some importance in the making of Bessemer pig, and 
where fine ores are used there is less waste of ore through 
furnace gases. In addition to this there is increased earning 
capacity for the plant through increased output 

It has transpired that certain statements made in the paper 
have been misunderstood, and'I take this opportunity to shed 
further light, if possible, on some of them 
gard to the density of the blast: Some ¢« 


might be made from the data showing 


First, with re- 
‘rroneous calculations 
the air entering the 
refrigerating chamber at about 80 degrees and leaving it at 
about 25 degrees, since the dry air in passing through the 
main from the refrigerator to the blowing engines is increasé 
in temperature to 35 degrees F. From a careful indicating of 
the engines it has been found that there is 82 percent less 
weight of air entering the furnace than has been used prior 
to the introduction of the dry blast. Next, with regard to 
the moisture contained in the atmosphere: It has been as 
sumed to be a matter of common knowled-e that the moisture 
in the air is contained as aqueous vapor, and when passed 
through the stoves becomes superheated steam, and whether 
the moisture entering the furnace as superheated steam wit! 
the blast, or as water from a leaking tuyere which is at once 
converted into superheated steam, it is nevertheless a form 
of water, and that it must be dissociated by the fuel and 
heat absorbed; but inasmuch as there is superheated steam 
to deal with at one end of the process, and frost or snow at 
the other end, it has been deemed preferable, as stated in the 
beginning of the paper, to represent the moisture contained in 
the atmosphere as grains of water per cubic foot of air 

In the paper presented to the institute I have simply given 
the results obtained by the use of dry air, and without any 
intention of claiming that the economy of fuel is represented 
entirely by the weight of moisture eliminated. It would re 
quire a very simple calculation to show that it is not. The 
calculations covering a period of operation show that the 
saving directly due to the removal of moisture represents 24 
percent of the total fuel saved. But a far greater economy is 
effected in the use of the dry blast, and is represented by the 


reduction in temperature of the escaping cases and the greater 
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efficiency in the reducing gases, as shown by the increase in 
percentage f carbonic anhydride These items alor ccount 
for one-half of the saving in coke. In addition to-the items 


already mentioned there is a material saving through the in- 
creased temperature of the hot blast, a lowering of silicon 


in the metal and in a similar amount of slag to be melted, 
as less coke is required per ton of iron 

The moisture charged into the furnace through the raw 
material is many times greater than would enter t furnace 
from the atmosphere; but to get rid of it through simple 
evaporation by gases which have cilready performed their 
useful work is quite a different proposition from that of disso- 
ciating the quantity of moisture carried in from the atmos- 
phere into the hearth of the furnace, where temperature is 


such a vital element 


During the month of December there was an excellent op- 
portunity of noting the results obtained by the use of dry 
blast, as Nos. 1 and 3 furnaces at the Isabella plant (No. 2 
furnace having been out of blast) were making the same 
grade of iron. These furnaces were nearlv the same size, 
No. 3 being a little larger. The same ore mixture and fuel 
were used in each furnace 1 the conditions under which 
they were operated were identical. No. 1 furnace was blown 
with dry blast containing one grain of moisture per cubic foot 
f air, while No. 3 furna used natural ! hich, being 
drawn from the engine room, contained from two to four 
grains of moisture Although this period represented the 
best conditions as to dryness of air in that climate, and fur 
naces under ordinary conditions increased decidedly in output 
above the average, yet the results obtained from a small and 
uniform content of moisture in the dried air supplied to the 

— 
blowing engines in contrast with the varying content in the 


No. 1 furnace, No. 3 


drv biast furnace 


Average daily product 149 tons 400 tons. 
Average coke consumption ccccek en i 2.200 Ib 
As connections had been made to the dry blast main for 
r blowing engines y thrce had beer No. 1 
furnace, it was decided to connect the fourth engine to the 
main and supply No. 3 furnac« th one-third dry blast. This 
was done on Dec. 23, and it was decided not to make any 
ncrease in the burden or to change the rev s of the 
ving engines rder to see what effect the f approx 
mately one-third dry air w have or ( put of iron. 
The furnace immediately beg to drive taste | the aver- 
ge dally 1 trom WVec. 23 31, inc ive, was 401 tons, 
in inc! é f 61 tons per day 
lhe increased efficiency of tl rnace ca e directed, in 
the m to eit increased output to ¢ 1y of fuel 
cording to the ition of the works and as the iercial 
rroblems suggest 
| ( g tl blast find t ie extent, its equivalent 
e of temperature 1 1ot blast whi wholly 
uble the re il of the moisture represents a calorific 
gain in the furnace hearth proportionate to the quantity of 
yisture removed; but the dry blast provides uniformity, 
which the hot blast de 1ot provide 





Comments on the Gayley Dry Blast. 


Mr. Gayley’s reply to the discussion on his paper, given 
ibove he en ft I we . t t the ym 
ment t | appeared he tecl ] press in the past 
thre t W s t e of thes 1 com 
municat Comptes Rendus by M. A. Lod The writer 
says in subst 

The 1 tain ¢ traaiction to t iew th 
erto held the import f isture he blast, and 
‘oncidet t} + the striking ¢ Wte n t | re nr bablv live to 
special ca Stes am The total “1 t bills” for the two 


cases quoted by Mr. Gayley show a difference due to the heat 
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of decomposition of the moisturs representing 28 percent of 
the total! heat evolved, and it is not obvious how the saving 
of this should effect an economy of 19.8 percent in the cok 
used. This heat, however, is absorbed in the immediate neigh 
borhood of the tuyeres, where a very high temperature 
necessary, and where the only portion of the heat available is 
that given out between the temperature * the burning fuel 
and that of the molten slag or pig: this difference is never 
very considerable, because the carbon is here burnt only to 
monoxide Hence small subtractions or additions of heat here 
will have a very important influence on the coke consumption 
In the Isabella furnaces, with which sir. Gayley worked, this 
influence is exaggerated by the low temperature of the blast, 
and the rise of 100 degrees Cent. in the blast temperature re 
sulting from the drying is largely responsible for the improved 
results. Had the blast been heated to 500 degrees Cent., in 
stead of being dried, probably the same improvement would 
have resulted. In Europe, where the blast is heated to 700 
degrees to 800 degrees Cent., the effect nroduced by previous 
drying will almost certainly be much less than that obtaine: 
by Mr Gayley 





M’DOWELL, STOCKER & COMPANY. 

A decade of active business is being rounded out by 
Dowell, Stocker & Co., of Chicago, the firm having been es 
tablished on Mav 1, 1895, by David McDowell, formerly tra‘ 
eling representative for Chas. H. Besly & Co., and H. A 
Stocker, who had represented the Diamond Machine Co. The 
foundation of the firm was principally laid on sales of second 
hand machinery, but the partners gradual!v acquired agencies 
for new machinery In 1899 the business was incorporated 
with Mr. McDowell and Mr. Stocker equal shareholders. Mr 
McDowell was made president and Mr. Stocker secretary and 
treasurer. In the meantime the premises at 61 South Canal 
St. were outgrown and the store at 59 and: the second floor 
were added. Finally in 1903 even this space was inadequate, 
and the company leased the entire building at s9 and 61 South 
Canal St., including four floors and basement. David Mc 
Dowell died in June, 1904. At that time his son, W. J. M¢ 
Dowell, and E. L. Essley, who had been ir. the employ of the 
company for five years, were negotiating for the purchase of 
Mr. Stocker’s interest 
end to the transaction temporarily, but the matter was revived 
again in October, and on Dec. 1, 1904, Mr. Stocker sold his 
interest to Mr. Easley and the younger McDowell. Mr. Mc 
Dowell was made president and Mr. Essley secretary and 
treasurer. W. J. McDowell entered the employ of McDowell 
Stocker & Co. in Sept., 1902. He had graduated in science 
at the University of Chicago and studied mechanics at the 
Armour Institute. Mr. Essley has been interested in the m 
chine tool business in Chicago for 15 years, for eight years 


Mr. McDowell’s sudden death put an 


of that time with Manning, Maxwell & Moore 


Under this new arrangement several changes have been 


made, particularly in the office arrangement The office is 
now located on the first floor and is provided with a private 


telephone system. The long lease on the warehouse which the 
company has utilized has been disposed of and the store im 


mediately adjoining the present offices to the south has bee: 


opened. This easy accessibility to stock is a great con 
venience Among some of the leading machine tools in th 
country for which McDowell, Stocker & Co. are selling agents 
in Chicago and vicinity are the following Becker-Brainard 
milling mac! ing Ss. Br idford engine lathes. Burke bench milli y 


and tapping machines, Colburn boring mills, Fosdick drills, 
Hamilton engine lathes and drill presses, Belmer planer, Whit 
comb single belt drive planer, Consolidated Power presses, 
Kempsmith Milling machines, Springfield engine lathe and 
shaper, Milwaukee shapers, Diamond Machine Co.'s grinders, 
Harrinet: lathes and mutltipl pindle drills and Walcott 


shaper 
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Southern Merger Abandoned. 


. \ Ml ‘ { le yesterda 
f the laying f ] t at f the project for 
the nsolidation of t lead Southern iron 

niee The statements heretofor ' to the proposal 
for Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Tron C mmon stock are cor 
rect, but the financial arrangements of Joseph H. Hoadley 


ind his associates seem ft have encountered obstacles The 


nterests which it was claimed had acquired control of the 
rennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. by purchases of stock 
in the market could not assert their contro! until the annual 
meeting on May 3. It would then be determined whether they 
could elect their directors or not The board is a classified 
yne, the terms of only a third of the board expiring each year 
It was a question, therefore, whether those who are reported 
to have acquired 51 percent of the company’s stock—John W 
Gates and others—could get a majority in the board at the 
oming meeting This might require another year. It has 
ween stated on behalf of those holding a controlling interest 
in the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. that there was no 
ntention at any time of putting the company as it now stands 
They were only desirous of selling their 


tocl itright, leaving to others the task of managing its 
ffairs after such sale 
President Mabet of the Sloss-Sheff« ld Steel & Iron Co 
left this city yesterday for Birmingham, Ala., owing to the 
negotiations for the merger having been brought to a halt 


Mr. Maben said that the attempt to effect the consolidation 
had not been abandoned, but that a number of circumstances 
had developed which would cause some delay in the matte 
He added: 

“Mr. Hoadley, who is greatly interested in the proposed 
consolidation, has been unable thus far to carry out his 
agreement with the Sloss officials relative to the purchase of 
the necessary stock to obtain control: of their company, al 
though he has personally done everything he could. We asked 
125 for the common stock, which Mr. Hoadley was perfectly 
willing to pay, but which his people have not as yet consented 
to. The fault is not with Mr. Hoadley, but with certain in 
terests in the Tennessee company which have blocked the 
proposed merger for the time being. On all sides it is recog- 
nized as a good thing, and personally I believe it is only a 
question of time when it will be effected. Just at present the 
negotiations have reached a stage where my presence in this 


city 1s unnecessary, and so I am returning to Birming 





Agreement on Rivet Prices. 


been no agreement among 


For a number of years there has 
rivet manufacturers as to prices. There has not even been a 


hase size, and much irregularity has resulted. The manufac 


rers of irge rivets have now agreed upon a base size 4% in 


to 1% in. diameter, inclusive he extras are as follows 

4 in. to 9-16 in. diameter , 25c per 100 lb. extra 
, in. to 11-16 in. diameter ; — = - 
Lengths shorter than I in 50c - . 
Countersunk heads in quantities of less 

than 1,000 lb. of one diameter.........25¢ . 
Plat head fivets.....seccesces je occnnes cae “ 
Rivets packed in 100 lb. kegs.... .ocKBS 

Special heads, diameters other than above enumerated, and 


vets made cold, to be charged for extra at discretion of the 


mmittee of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 


Co. has recommended an initial semi-annual dividend of 2% 
percent on its common stock and the usual quarterly dividend 
; peres m the preferred stock, payable April 3. The 
expect to | ratihed by the full board of di 

tors 
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NEW HONOR FOR EDWARD P. MARTIN. 


\t the annual meeting of the Institution of Mechanical En 
gineers held in London on Feb. 17, Edward P. Martin was 
announced as president for the ensuing year; Arthur Keen 
and Sir William T. Lewis, Bart., as vice presidents, and the 
following members as council: George J. Churchward, Henry 
Davey, William Dean, H 
Graham Harris, the Right 
Hon. W. J. Pirrie, LL. D., 
Sir Thomas 
Mark H. Robir 


Dowlais in 1844 
In R60 he began work 
with the Dowlais Iron Co 
and in 1869 became deputy 
In 1874 


as general manager of the 


general manager 


Blen Avon Co.’s works he 
identified himself with the 
inventions of Thomas and 
Gilchrist, working at the 





dephosphorizing of steel, 


and for his services in 


. : ¢ 20, 
this connection he received the Bessemer medal. In 1882 


he became general manager of the Dowlais Iron Co. and 
erected the new steel works at Cardiff. On the amalgamation 
of the Dowlais Iron Co. with the Patent Nut & Bolt Co. he 
was appointed deputy chairman and managing director of 
Guest, Keen & Co. He retired from this position in 1902 
but is still a director of Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd. He 
is a past president of the Iron and Steel Institute and of the 
South Wales Institute of Engineers and is a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Mr. Martin was one of the 
prominent members of the Iron and Steel Institute who vis 
ited the United States in October and November, 1904, and is 
one of the best known, in this country, of British steel masters 
The Huntsville Foundry & Machine Co., Huntsville, Ontario 
recently incorporated, is unlike some enterprises which do 
great deal of talking and obtain a charter before operation 
1 in } 


are commenced. This company had its buildings erecte« 


some casts run off in the foundry, and considerable machine 
work done, before the charter was granted. There are five 
members of the company, who provide the capital stock of 
$20,000. F. H Tool, the gene ral manager, has been connected 
with large firms in Ontario and Vancouver. A. C. Suttaby 

superintendent of machine shops and T. D. Moase superin 
tendent of the molding shops The officers ar 
J. H. Johnson; manager, F. H. Tool; secretary-treasurer, D 


M. Grant. Huntsville is a town of 3,500 inhabitants, on tl 
main branch line of the Grand Trunk Railroad, and has not 
heretofore had a f r machine shop. The Ip 
considers its prospects for success excellent 


The Savage Hill Fire Brick C LT fown, Pa.. ha pur 


chased the fre hricl p! nf +1 Del : ire Bricl ( 
Fairchance, Pa. In addition to the present stockholder f 
the Savage Hill Fire Brick (| the new organization include 


J. M. McKinley, formerly connected with the Harbison- 
Walker Refractorie s Co ind McClellant Leonard. of the De 
re Harry Whyell. 


[ niontown, sec 


laney Co. The officers of the company 
Uniontown, president; George B. Burchin 
retary and treasurer, and J. M. McKinley, general manager 


Professor L. von Tetmajer, one of the best authorities 
material testing, died a few weeks ago at Vienna Professor 
Tetmajer was educated at the Zurich Polytechnic, and began 


to lecture there in 1873. When the first International Congress 
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for the Unification of Methods of esting Materi met at 
Zurich, in 1895, he was elected president, and he a resided 
over the subsequent congresses at Stockholm in 1897, and at 
Budapest in 1901 He did a great deal to overcom: prej- 
udices against Thomas steel rails and in finding applications 
for blast furnace slag. He wrote a number of beol n va- 
rious subjects, such as basic converter iron, Thor steel 
rails, the influence of punching on the strength of iron, and 
slag cements After conducting the d partment for iterial 
testing at Zurich for more than 20 years, ne accepted all to 
the Technical High School at Vienna, wiich soo ointed 
him rector. He spent only three years at Vien | died 


while delivering a lecture 


Probable Advance in Wages. 


Following tl increase of wages of employes of t! Frick 
( ke Lo t has he n W d ly reported t] t t] I he i 
general advance of wages of United States Steel Corporation 
employes Although no-official statement has bee issued. a 
high officer of the Steel Corporation said in New York that a 
general increase in wages was under consideratior Che av 
erage amount of increase, he said, had not been determined. 


but it was practically certain that a large majority of the 


employes would benefit by the proposed readjustment of the 


vage scale Probably no official announcement would be 
made before April 1 

e Vulcanus Forging ( ( eland, filéd a deed of as 
ignment in insolvency ¢ t March 7. I lit ire placed 
at $95,000 ind assets at $25,000 Char! () Guilbert who is 
manager of the company. is named as assignee 

he new steamer H 1 Dollar soon t S trom ( gow 
tor San Francisco, is to call at Rotterdam for rg t 7,000 
tons of steel rails for the coast. She has heen chartered for 
tl rgo by Henry 1 1& Co. of San Francis 


wit Tee 1 water heaters v re « cks ex} ist he I< d muf 
lers ol filters ling Systems te m tr ip Cit tor r dd lubri 
4 t rs 1 ‘ cle ners bal I \ hy I ‘ aC veTl ilve PTecase 
boxes for ft plate roll ial ‘ eet vork in 
g ral Another booklet tells the grap t f 
drop of oil 1 this smooth proposition su met g ofa 
ubricating experience from oil ld te ‘ erienct 
t espe | interest to machinery 1 

The pow f the electr plant of tl vor! f the 
Carne Steel ( Youngstow Q) t t eased, 

rol that suffi t he g t! 
that district 

Arr geme t | / ple t tr { the 
| I f l f Bost lt presentative fA (at 

g 1 the latter will duplicate th bequest witl 
$400,000, just doubling it, the total to be ed for the estab 
ishment of a mechanical stitute or trades iz the 
lines of the Cooper Institute in New Yor t ly remains 
for Mavor ( li irman of the trustes for ly to 

tif ir Cat ¢ vhich wall | ] » f 





\ strike t 300 laborers at the Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s 


works at East Chicago may be followed by a shutdown of 
the plant the men are d tished because t r Sunday 
wages were reduced, tl mpany refusing to pay as much 
for seven hours’ work on Sunday. as the ordinary week day 
f ten hours 

: 


| Mahoning Fo y & Machine | ) gstow U., 

pur ed the p r department of the Georg 

hh. Sennett ( that ty, ng all stocl hand The 

rchaser { T rol ) Phe pacity ot 
ie plant is twenty tools per month. 


— 


ee, 





woe 
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PHILADELPHIA FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. known stresses which must frequently take place, factors of 

ciaihooninse fety are stipulate if a boiler or a rail is designed 
Foundrymen’s A properly it should break ly by an unknown fault in the 
Club, 1409 Walnut material Accidents occur; but shovld they be called acci- 
with Vice President dents when possibly they might be avoided? The defects in 





The 145th meeting of th 
ciation was held at the 
street, ‘ W edne sday eve 


Alex. FE. Outerbridge Ir There were about the steel are either lack of homogeneity or excessive fragilit 
Alex . guity, 





forty members and visitor 
report shi 
} 


é The treasurer's r both. While the manufacturer has been plodding on, test- 


| : 
wed a balan 





the treasury, all bills ing his material as required, being then safe from further 
ing paid responsibility or criticism, the scientist has been endeavoring 

lhe secretary read a letter which had been received from to obviate, to the best of his knowledge, these two faults of 
the Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia and vicinity, steel. The first fault may be eliminated only slightly by mak- 
xtending an invitation to the members of the Foundrymen ng a greater number of tests; the second, fragility, by an 
ext — Z : £ ’ y 

ssociation to become associate members of their organiza mpact or shock test. Today there is an impact test prescribed 
\ ] ) I Pp 


to dats 


tion and attend their meetings. This association was formed 
recently, one of the princip bjects being th rovement 
of the working department of the foundry. Mr. Evans 
announced that the subject to be presented before the Foun 
drymen’s Association at the meeting in April would be “I 


dry Costs,” and the probable subject for May would be “Cor 


and Core Making.’ 








Thorsten Y. Olsen, of the firm of Tinius Olsen & Co., Phila 





Noo 




















t M let g the |} gi] ty e Tens “ f : ‘ why not for a] ler plate, wheel tire, or any por 
ihe sp ‘ . wwledge of the tw tion tat mist ibjected at e time or other to an 


mont’s papers to the S ty for the Encouragement of t fragility’ is a know factor as far as the knowledge of 
National Industry, together wit poirsonal acq tar "\ ts exister but no further hrough lack of method, ma- 
Mr. Fremont at Par . It Idition, he had ne and standards, tl sumer and producer alike have 
to mal ur <periment f the Fremont 1 mpelled t gnore the fragil'ty of their steel. Mr 
at the laborator f Tinius Olsen & ( ry peal { tent on relieving this state of affairs, commenced 
trated his ress by tl se of lantern les ! f wl f f investigations to determine the best means of test- 
are reproduced het ti f the irtes) I ft I t for the fragility of steel 
Club of Philadel; Mr. Olsen said in part “In France, testing as done in this country is looked upon 
“According to Mr. Fremont, the test of tens es n extravagance, and only the !argest companies can afford 
great growth t ch work on iron and steel |! r. D modcrate sized testing machine. The cost of the material 
Kirkaldy n 1800. toget with the develop t the Re 1 preparation of tension-test pieces are also « ymnsidered a 
mer steel From t the test of ter t ed great expense, and hence Mr. Fremont, considering this, to- 
importa \ that of k or impact 1 = =Wit rether with the desire of testing portions of plates nearest to 


tension testing definite results n tained fact, tl the portion actually used, and of testing thin plates, made his 
standard machines of tod re far more a tl ecimen very small throughout his various experiments 
homogeneity of t metal warrant oday ‘ formula hus, his specimens are 10 mm. wide by 8 mm, thick and 30 
on which eng ring pt ec! t l I ler 1 from long, with a notch cut crosswise in the center of one of 


results obtained from t testing. Standards have cor ts broad sides, 1 mm. wide by 1 mm. deep. Fig. 1 shows the 
sequently been adopted for rious materials, varying with the mparison of some tensile specimens with those of the Fre- 
known stresses th y may be subjected to mont type. Mr. Fremont first experimented with the bending 


“ay ‘ * | ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . ° 
Vue to the lack of mogeneity of a steel and to the un test, and bent his sma pecimens ra die 20 mm long, with 
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a punch-shaped tool in a machine. This machine was arranged 
with an autographic apparatus for producing the stress-strain 
diagram of the test. 

“Now take the two steels which hav: given approximately 
the same diagram by the tension test. Call these two steels 
No. 9 and No. 16, as in Fig. 2. Sunject this same material to 
a bending test. The second set urves were obtained from 





these two steels tested both with the rolling and at right an 
gles to it. These curves show that in both cases No. 16 broke 
with a greater amount of work than No. 9, although the re- 
verse was shown by the test of tension Then, again, at C 
is a bending diagram of a steel which gave a similar tension 
diagram. This, as can readily be seen, gives a far better bend- 
ing test than either of the other two steels 

“These bending tests reveal some quality of the steel not 
revealed by the tension tests. Does the bending test reveal all? 
Will it reveal this quality on a less ductile steel? Take a soft 
steel, prepare a specimen as formerly, placing a notch at its 
under side to reduce the elongation, then polish one side and 
submit it to a partial bending. The deformations are easily 
seen in Fig. 3. They consist of the interposition of two ele 
mentary deformations more distinctly shown in the diagram 
One deformation is that of swelling; the other that of de- 
pression. The depression E F G B H is nearly an ellipse, of 
which the major axis coincides with the line A B joining the 
point of impact to the notch. The swelling is a portion of the 
ellipse having the same major axis as the preceding, but the 
extremities of the major axis do rot coincide. The two 
ellipses have the part A G B H in common, and thus the two 
deformations are in part neutralized j 
the ellipse produces the maximum deformations, and the rup- 
ture takes place along the synclinal lines 

“Take now the case of a fragile steel as shown in Fig. 4 
In this case the ellipse caused by the compression or the swell 
ing is reduced to nearly nothing. The rupture is made down 
ward by tension following the line A K in the diagram, and 
the rupture is effected abruptly with a very small expense of 
work. For steels of intermediate quality, the two ellipse 
will vary from the one extreme to the other. The rupture of 
these stcels depends upon the position of the point K of tl 
ellipse of compression. If the point K goes to A the metal 
will not be weak, while if the point K rests in the neighbor 


hood of point B, the metal will be extremely weak. Thus both 
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the prominence of the swelling and the nosition of the point 
K are important factors in this determination for the fragility, 

“Here again in connection with these deformations Mr. 
Fremont states that in the period of permanent deformations 


the neutral surface is neither parallel to the faces nor at equal 


distances from the faces The position of this surface may 
vary with the condition of the test, and, conditions being 
equal, with the quality of the metal; in other words, the more 
fragile the steel, the closer the neutral surface approaches the 
compressed side, and vice versa. As the neutral surface is not at 
equal distances from the faces, especially for fragile steels, the 
idea is inferred that a difference exists between the elastic 
limit for tension and for compression; thus Mr. Fremont, in 
1 note to the French Academy of Science, stated that ‘a steel 


fragile—that is to say, it breaks abruptly by bending with 


the expenditure of a smal] amount of work—or non-fragile— 


that 1s to iv, if breaks only in exerting my tit ft work 
proportional to that exerted for rupture by tension—accord- 
ing to whether the ratio of the elastic limit of tension to the 
elasic limit of compression is less or wreater than unity.’ This 
would not be an absolute means of judging the fragility, as 


the elastic limits would be taken from static tests, and not by 


means of a blow or impact 


“Tt has been proposed to requir | steel to stand a certain 
drop of a hammer, and keep this a standard. Then, however, 
two points for discussion would arise: 1. The possibility of 


an arbitrary appreciation of the commencement of rupture 
2. The total resistance of the metal could not be measured 

“Let us take a slightly different form of drop testing. Take 
a bar and mark it off by small notches and place it under a 
hammer, dropping the same through successive heights, until 
a point is reached when an increase or decrease will rupture 
or prevent rupture of the bar. This gives the result only after 
testing a great number of bars; it also supposes the metal to 
be homogeneous; and finally it does not reveal accurately the 
fragility of the steel, because a steel breaking with an amount 
of work equal to N ft. Ib. produced by a height of fall equal 








{ 
to P will break with a intity of work less than N produced 
y a fall ere r tl P illustrate t M Fren t took 
from the same steel six specimens of the same size and marked 
them 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 3. He then tested them by shock at 
ncreasing speeds of from I mete ) 11%4 meters. These speci 
mens so broken are shown in Fig. 5 Che first five appear 
bout the same, the sixth, or No. 3, alone being broken off 
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abruptly. The metal had thus become fragile for a speed of 
1% meters 

“To explain this fact it is supposed that the tra 
the forces in the material is not instantaneous 
on the speed of impact. 
will vary inversely with the speed of impact. In the product 
of the resistance by the deformation, the factor ‘deformati 
as the speed of impact increases, and the 


smission of 
ind so deper 
The volume of the metal concerned 
yn’ 
decreases rupture 
will be made with a less expenditure of work. 

“The scientist Carnot in 1889 stated: 
or iron submitted to a continuous slow force, it is understood 


‘If we suppose a steel 


perfectly that this persistent force transmits itself successively 
from molecule to that all the 
molecules are submitted to like forces In the contrary case, 


molecule in such a manner 
when the force is abrupt or instantaneous, it is understood 
that all the molecules touched can be disaggregated from the 
beginning, while the other molecules will support no apparent 
effort.’ dif- 
ferent qualities when submitted to a s an ab- 


According to this, then, metals can exhibit very 
low force or to 
rupt one. 

“In tension testing the 
ym the ductility of the steel, and it is well 


speed is a more or less important 


factor, depending 


known that an increase of speed increases the resistance of 
the metal but decreases the elongation 
“By comparing tests effected by rupturing specimens by 
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e the ar nt of wv t luce this rupture, 

( y to me the residual work that is possessed 

hammer after rupture of the spe n. After numerous 

by shock Mr. | t fir da machine embodying 

es by which this 1 ual force could be measured 
‘crushers’ were employed from which the residual force 

in the hammer could be measured from their known compres- 


mercial machine a set of 


m 


not 
springs is used to measure this re- 


this, however, was very practical, and in the com- 


sidual force. 
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FIG. 5 

a repetition of blows and by a single blow. Mr. Fremont found 
that some steels ruptured by a single blow required but one 
third to one-fourth the amount of work required by the 
peated blows, and thus impact testing employing a repetition 
of blows is little better than 1 bending test Steels appearing 
non-fragile by the first method would appear fragile when 
subjected to a single drop of a hammer just sufficient to break 
the bar. As the shock test varies with the speed of impact 
and the deformations become smaller, the fragility slightly 
shown in the bending test will appear in its true form in the 
impact test 

“The rate of molecular transmission of force through a steel 
may be one way of defining this fragility. It is also a fact 
that for the same steel this rate approaches a limit independ 


ent of the speed o 
ture the spec 


if 


sufh ent ft rup- 
Knowing the desirability for an accurate 


f impact when twice th 


imen. 


and easy means for shock testing, Mr. Fremont p1 ted a 
communication to the Academy of Science in 1807 prop g 
a method of registering the am t of work required to p 
duce rupture by this means 

“As the speed of impact is a great factor, it is necessary 


to make the speed of the hammer sufficiently 


the specimen with one bl Ww, what ver the qt 


represents the | 


hine as built today is shown in Fig. 6. The whole 


8 ft 
ywer portion 


high; the part shown is about 7 ft 
The design is made double; 


machine 1s 
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t rrang so that two may operate on the same 
t the same time he base of the machine is com- 
f two parts nected by bolts. Between them, and 
ghtly by them 1 central I-beam marked I, This car- 
Six t-i ports, at interva!s, to which are bolted 
ur rolled steel guides marked G. Two anvils are bolted 
osite les of the base, the whole weighing more than 
b The weights of the hammers are 20 and 30 Ib., or 
1-70 of the total weight of the machine. The anvils 
1 A contain in front d in back of the matrix vertical 
1 holes serving for the lodgment of two springs 
of hard steel is placed directly over them. It is this 
tform wl re es the hammer after the rupture 

specimen 
hammer compresses ft! prings and the space trav- 
y them is then measured. As the sorings rebound after 
v, it violently repels tl! to offset this new 
the cap is held by two small springs, one of which is 
1 the front of the anvil at K These springs thus 
erely as a deadener t | rebounding. On 
le of the base and to tl right of the operator 1s a 
ss marked W, by which tl] hammer is easily and 
I 1. A ratchet and | placed at P prevent the 
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downward motion of the hammer when placing the specimen Chus, any rolled form can readily be tested to det 
in position. effect of the lling on any port The ra 

“Each hammer has inserted at its lower extremity a hard test is shown g. 8, the piece ig | 
ened steel punching tool, as at M. A gripping device at N to the bendi test, le tl uppearing | 
holds the hammer to the pulling rd until automatically re- were tested | ck 
leased at the top of the machine. It is also released at any “In testing cast iron for fragil T 
point by attaching a cord near N described can be used where neither lrop n 

“To operate the machine we first raise the weight enough to of the hammer need be as at, and tl ghter sj 
allow room to place the specimen in nosition, notch side down, ve used w ds maller d ces t 
with notch directly to the center of the die. Then we turn As t iron tre y g he é 
the windlass, raising the weight to the top, where it is auto need t m greater tl é 
matically released, and falling, breaks the specimen, which i: luce rupture teel, o1 tl 7 Y 
turn falls through the die into the nocket at the side of the required to produce rupture would not vary to sucl 
machine. Having broken the specimen, it is necessary to with the speed of impact as in the case of 
measure the work required to cause the rupture. The cap though cast iron may be tested on a machine 
covering the springs pushes down a light steel tube at F, which it would not be necessary on account of mainta 
is held by friction so as to give an accurate measurement of conditions of test. A smaller and cheaper machine 
the deflection of the springs. This deflection is further mul be made for such work.” 
tiplied by the aid of the instrument shown at Z. DISCUSSION. 

“To calibrate the machine the hammers are raised through A. E. Outerbridge Jr.: The machin a 
successively increasing intervals of height and dropped on with which I am familiar, where the residual fore 
the platen covering the springs. Corresponding marks are ured in an entirely different way. I would like 1 
placed on the card of the instrument Thus, the machine can Olsen if he tested any of those pieces on a rigid 
readily be calibrated at any time with about ten minutes’ work anvil? I understand the anvil is pract y supp 

4 springs which give at the moment oi impact, and the r 
4 see a 4 force is determined by the compression of the spring 
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FIG. 7. Fic. & 

“The method, by using small specimens, reduces the cost of Mr. Olsen: The specimen is not connected with tl 
test pieces and their preparation, thereby furthering the great that li n the anvil itself. After the specimen is broken 
production of tests and thus aiding in establishing a standard the hammer falls on the plate connected with the spr 
homogeneity test. A second advantage is that the small speci- Mir. Outerbridg e residual force in t 
men permits of testing thin plates, both with and across the me red by tl pt n of the spring 
rolling, as well as the possibility of testing parings or clip Mr. Olsen: Yi I have some broken sp 
pings from actual material used, or those nearest to any sec- n test wed the ne elast mit, ultimate 
tion subjected to the greatest known stress. In the third ind ngation, but ected t k test broke 
place the machine affords an accurate method of measuring is manners. Some shov fib ture, w 
the work necessary to produce rupture under standard con 
ditions, always maintaining the same speed of impact. The tructure broke with 300 to 4o¢ t ¢ 
machine as manufactured in this country will have a standard rystalline struct 
drop of 13 ft. with hammers weighing 20 and 30 Ib., as these Mr. Outerbride It may be interesting to t 
are the nearest English units to that used in the metric system. Ig you a brief account of an t testing 

“The specimen will be 34 in. wide, 5-16 in. thick, and 1% heen in use in William Sellers & ¢ 
in. long, with a saw-cut 1-16 in. deep. The die is 13-16 in t years. It intended for pact tests of t 
wide. The machine can be shifted from the one standard to think it would be equally useful for steel. We made a 
the other without any material change. The specimens may uny tests of that kind and the same differenc 
be prepared either by hand or in quantity by a small machine ist iron that we have heard about tonight 
constructed for the purpose. to say, you may have bars of cast 

“Fig. 7 represents the section of a raii showing the method tensile strength. and of course there is verv litt 


of cutting out Fremont specimens from the entire section. in testing cast iron, but when you subject t pi 
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‘ron (the companion bars having shown approximately the 


same ile strength) to an impact test where you are e 
to mé¢ the residual force remaining in the hammer 

the break, you will find there is sometimes an enor ff 
ence in resilience amounting to severa hundred per t t 
is a very important matter. So far as | know, n int ha 


of the machine I am about to describe n 


machine on the 


ever been given 


We first made a 


described, which is what we 


same principles as th 


called a “gallows” machin 
weight, 14 lb., is allowed to fall from a certam 


hammer WW 


Ww he Tre 


height and the is measured bv the 


subsequ nodified that machine by making an improved 
form ol ner, somewhat like this maiiet ihis may repre 


sent the hammer, which was in this case 20 |b., having a steel 


nut on the end; in fact, the whole hammer was a pi 


nose put 


of steel on a rigid arm, which was supported about 3 ft. in 


length on | earings, so that the friction was reduced t 


[his hammer is raised to a 


trigger that holds it When 


the smallest possible degre 

certain point where there is a 
that trigger 1s relk sed the hammer falls, and if there ] n 
intervening object to impede its force it will of course swing 
to the full length of the arc, that 


point being measures ya 


with the hamm« 


nter which travels 


at rest at the extreme distance, thus re rding the swing of 


the hammer on a graduated are. lhe hammer if sta 


continue to swing something like a quarter of an hour, each 
time the hammer going a little less far until 


It I ike 


owing to the fact that the 


eventually it will 


come to rest. more than 15 minutes to come to rest, 


friction is reduced to a minimum 
by the ball bearings. Just at the vertical peint there is a rig 
support tor cast iro! 


test pieces 


that which we use tor transverse tests of cast iron 1 he al 
is 1X1X15 in. and put in with the supports 12 apart and 
rigidly fixed so t t there 1s no movement In this case there 
ire no springs [here is alongside this test piece a pointer 


support 1 so that when y 


move it out to any point it will stay there—1 nt tall back 
lhe are is gra ted cnes up t the ext ne ¢ \ j 
say, when the Ss m g interposing, the “\ ying 


: 
be carnied w the rine nd Jett at the extrem: point to 
which th r g Chen, 1f y want to measure t 
amount of decrease ¢ time the immer vings y simply 
move that po l | < he Trine r t 1 wal 
again. Of course there is a trifling resistance offered by the 
pointer, but it the same im all cases, so that this is négligib 
Chis hammer its so arranged so that you break the bar on th 
first blow on all occasions lt vou have piece which offers 
very considerable resistance—take a piece of very strong cast 
iron for example the resistance offered by that piece Wi ( 
quite conside rable, and ot « irse the hamm« \\ ot ¢£ t 


sO lar, and the pointer wi 


swing. It will never be 


moment the piece is broken it falls out of the Ly We have 
made a larg i! er of tests of cast iron with that machine 
and have many record l am rot prepared tonight to give 
an account of these records, but we f | by that machine 


that there is a very mu greater cifter ‘ the resistan 


to impact than was revealed by 1 transverse test machin 
either I ti ré stance I t | I ire r Vv 
record; in other words, the ductility or r e, or bending 


quality, or resistance to shock of cast iron cannot possibly be 


measured accurately by either the transvers« r te e 
alone. There is no measuring by compression springs what 
ever in t machine It 1s simply the resistance given by the 
breaking of the metal that is recorded by the g of t 


hammer. 

Mr. Olser ] believe there is machine f that kn t 
the Lehigh Univer ity. In steel, where you require a cert 
speed of impact, which according to the F1 t met 1 is 
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length of time—a worn-out pulley that you want to break up— 
and if you give it exactly the same blow, when you break it 
you will find there is no sudden snap and no wide crack; you 
could not put a piece of tissue paper in it. This marked dif- 
ference is due to the fact that the cooling strains have been 
relieved by the mechanical action of vibration in service. 
Steel is an entirely different metal from cast iron and the same 
conditions do not exist. It might be a good thing, however, 
to try these tests on steel; instead of letting the hammer fall 
from the ultimate height, take a duplicate piece and give it 
20 blows from one-half the height and then raise it by inches 
to the ultimate height and ascertain whether the piece will 
break by a blow from a height which was sufficient to break 
a companion piece with one blow. 

Mr. Olsen: In cast iron of small dimensions I do not think, 
if it is as shown by the repeated blow as in using large speci- 
mens, it would show up. 

Mr. Evans: According to that the tumbling barrel for 
cleaning castings must make the castings stronger. 

Mr. Outerbridge: Yes; that is true. It was formerly the 
rule with us that all fragile castings must be cleaned in the 
pickling tub, and must not go to the tumbling barrel for fear 
of breaking the small pulleys. Now that rule has been en- 
tirely reversed. All fragile castings are put in the tumbling 
barrel now. 

After the adoption of a vote of thanks which was extended 
to Mr Olsen for his presentation of the subject, the meeting 
adjourned. Among those present were the following: 

Alex. E. Outerbridge, Jr.. Wm. Sellers & Co 

Dr. E. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co. 

Hy. Yost, Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson & Co 

Wesley Pullman and F. C. Pullman, J. Wesley Pullman 

W. W. Phillips and H. I. Tripple, Fairbanks ( 

Tinius Olsen and Thorston Y. Olsen, Tinius Olsen & 

Harry A. Phillips, Boulton Mfg. Co. 

Thos. J. Smith, Midvale Steel Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia 

Ed. Burgen, Bement, Miles & Co. 

W. O. Steele and Walter McWater, Bateman Mfg 


Benj. Holt and Herbert Holt, Camden Fdy. Co., Cama 

W. J. W. Moore, Ernest Law & Co. 

Adam Pugh, I. A. Sheppard & Co 

J. Pierpoint, J. K. Dimmick & Co 

F. W. Myers, Iron Trade Review. 

W. B. Franklin and R. W. Martindale, United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co 

L. Silvester, J. Wesley Pullman. 

Geo. C. Davis, Chemist. 

Wm. A. Perrine and C. D. Orr, Abram Cox Stove ( 

Luther Shick, I. A. Sheppard & Co. 

H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Co 

A. G. Warren, J. W. Paxson Co. 

Wm. Hanson. 

John A. Clark, Clark’s Iron Fdy. 

Thos. J. Kelly. 

J. Thompson, J. Thompson & Co 

S. C. Wells, North Wales Fdy. Co., North Wales, Pa 

W. E. Marks, J. Thompson & Co. 

Arthur Simonson, Wm. Wharton, Jr., & ( 

Howard Evans, J. W. Paxson Co. 





A meeting of business men interested in Ralph L. Morgan’s 
project to locate a steel plant at Presque Isle, O., was held at 
the Toledo Club a few days ago. The meeting was presided 
over by John Craig, and J. W. Flowers was secretary. The 
committee which recently visited South Chicago plants re- 
ported and it was resolved that Mr. Morgan’s steel mill proj- 
ect be endorsed. An effort to finance the project will now 


be made. 





Concerning the newspaper report that the Warwick prop- 
erties at Warwick, O., and Massillon, O., have been sold to a 
New York syndicate, the Warwick Furnace & Machine Co., 
Massillon, O., advises us that the properties have not been 
sold. Thete may be some change made in the organization of 
the company, but at present there is nothing definite. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the Moulton 
Mining Co., of Two Harbors, Minn.; capital stock, $100,000, 





to mine and manufacture iron, copper and other minerals. 
Incorporators and directors: James H. Lunz, David Law- 
rence, P. G. Pastoret, John B. Boyer, Gustav Nelson and 4 
W. Brownell. 

The Munro mine of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Co,, 
Menominee range, will be the scene of great activity this sea- 
son. Day and night shifts are employed and the forces will 
soon be materially increased. In addition to the usual mining 
work this season, a contract will soon be let for the stripping 
of a territory 420 ft. in length by 100 ft. in width. This will be 
one of the largest stripping contracts ever let on this range 
and is a steam shovel proposition, the overburden of earth 
running from 20 to 30 ft. in depth. In addition to this work. 
the company is now engaged in driving a drift in a westerly 
direction some 400 ft. to connect the present workings with 
the old Spencer shaft. The ore shipped last season gave ex 
cellent satisfaction at the company’s furnaces, and it is pro 
posed to increase the output of the mine from 32,332 tons last 
season to an even 100,000 tons 

The Empire Iron Co. has just been organized in Chicago 
to operate on the Cascade range, near Palmer, in Marquette 
county, Mich. The organizers of the company are Thomas 
Dennehy and Adolph Kurz, of Chicago, and John T. Jones, of 
Iron Mountain. Mr. Dennehy is the president of the company, 
Mr. Kurz the secretary and treasurer, and Mr. Jones the gen- 
eral manager. The Chicago office of the company is in the 
Unity building. The property consists of eighty acres. There 
1s an outcropping of ore 300 ft. in width extending across the 
two forties. Mr. Jones states that samples taken from the 
outcropping show contents of 47 percent iron, .056 phosphorus 
and about 2 percent moistur: There is reason for believing 


that, as the deposit is opened up, the grade will impro\ 





Rebuilding Chattanooga Furnace. 
C. E. Buek, 1 


ham, Ala., has purchased the Chattanooga furnace, Chatta- 


resident of the Lacey-Buek Iron Co., Birming 


nooga, Tenn., and on March 3 made application for a charter 
for a company to be known as the Chattanooga Blast Furnace 
Co. with a capital of $225,000, of which he will be president 
Mr. Buek has commenced to dismantle the old stack with a 
view of building a new one and also adding blowing engines 
and putting the furnace in first-class condition, all of which 
will take about four months. The furnace was first blown in 
in 1874. It was rebuilt in 1885, 1809 and Igol. 


In the settlement of the H. W. Borntraeger estate at Pitts- 
burg, Judge Hawkins’ decision embodies references to the 
great increase in the value of the 1,024 shares of stock of the 
deceased in the H. C. Frick Coke Co. It was appraised at the 
time of his death a few years ago at $64,515. Upon the con- 
solidation of this company with the H. C. Frick Coke Co. his 
stock was exchanged for bonds of the Carnegie Steel Co. val- 
ued at $165,000 and stock valued at $162,000. For the $64,515 
worth of stock in the H. C. Frick Coke Co. the trustee of the 
estate received stock and bonds of the Carnegie Steel Co. val- 
ued at $327,000. When the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed this stock and the bonds were exchanged for new 
securities valued at $525,970.06 or $461,558.06 in excess of the 


inventoried value. 





The Middle States Coal Co., Columbus, O., expects to con- 
struct from 250 to 300 coke ovens on its property at Huger, 
located on the main line of the N. & W. Ry. near Welch, W 
Va. By the middle of the summer, the company expects to 
produce 1,500 tons of all grades of coal at this mine, part of 
which will be made into coke as soon as the ovens are com 
pleted. This plant is located in the Pocahontas district. Est 
mated cost of ovens, $125,000. 
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[If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
Iron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.} 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :— 

The North Chelmsford Machine & Supply Co., North 
Chelmsford, Mass., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000. The incorporators are: H. Stanley Crysler, Lowell, 
Mass.;: George C. Moore and Henry Woods, of Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

The Loveland Foundry Co., Loveland, O., capital $10,000, 
has been incorporated by Daniel Donnelly, John A. Seymour, 
Harry Donnelly, George Chambers and Horace B. Jones 

The Columbus Structural Steel Co., Columbus, O., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The incorporators are: 
Louis Ph. Hoster, Henry Richter, D. W. McGrath, Henry 
Maetzel and Joseph Schonthal. 

The Sheer Bros. Fence & Iron Co., Cleveland, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. The incorporators are: 
J. T. Sheer, Eli G. Sheer and others 
The Parke-Pillatt Co., Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000, to manufacture machinery. The incor 
porators are: J. E. Parke, B. Pillatt, J. F. Parke. 

F. H. Davis & Co., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, are building 
a one-story shop and storehouse, 106 x 120 ft., at Cambridge 
Their repair shop will be removed to the new building when it 
is completed, and they will probably be in the market for ma- 
chine tools later in the season 

Marion Tank Co., Marion, Waupaca county, Wis., has been 
incorporated to manufacture machinery. Capital $25,000 

The Mountain City Foundry & Machine Co., Greenville, S 
C., has received a charter from the secretary of state. Cap- 
President and 


treasurer, W. G. Gregory; vice-president, C. D. Boling; sec 


ital stock $8,000. The officers are as follows: 


retary and general manager, S. W. Reames. The concern is 
located near the Southern depot on Pinckney St., and has 
already begun operations. It will pay special attention to mil! 
casting and engine work, but will not be limited to this field 

The Excelsior Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital.of $2,500 to manufacture castings and machinery 
The incorporators are: L. H. Flint, L. A. Koepfle and Wm 
J. Krueger 

The Hennepin Bridge Co., Minneapolis, has heen incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000. Incorporators: W. W 
Roberts, C. J. Traxle and T. H. Thomson, all of Minneapolis 

The Middlefield Mfg. Co., Middlefield, O., has been incor 
porated with the following officers: Directors, F. B. Hub- 
bard, F. W. Morse, C. M. Pierce, C. E. Lampson, P. Doerfer 
L. B. Montgomery and J. J. Rose; president, C. M. Pierce 
vice-president, C. E. Lampson; superintendent, F. B. Hubbard 
secretary, C. D. Hoskins; treasurer, W. E. Norris. The com 
pany will manufacture an improved hot air engine, the in 
vention of F. B. Hubbard, of Warren, and expects to have a 
plant in operation within thirty days 


The Knoxville Foundry & Machine Co., Knoxville. Tenn.. 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The in 
corporators are: John P. Staub, Frederick Staub, Charles H 
Smith, James TH]. Weicker and R. H. Sansom 

The Peoria Fence Co., Peoria, Tll., has been incorporated 
Capital stock, $2,500. The incorporators are Joseph W 
Sommers, Benjamin L. Sommers and Chas. W. LaPorte 

The Dayton Pipe Ci 
with a capital stock of $so.000. The incorporators are: W 
W. Price, A. W. Price. C. H. Ware. F. S. Racene and R._ F 
Condit 

The Stark Foune Iry Co., Canton, O., has been incory 


Capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: G. P. Bonsky, G. A 
Bonsky, G. F. Ebel, P. Bonsky, E. J. Bonsky 
Th Eurel Miter \I ichine Co... Rloon not TT! } hye 


Davton. O.. has heen inc rporated 


orporated. Th rs and equal stockholders are 
H. H. Gree: | W. Eva R. C. Rogers and John A 
Peer The capital stoc] ; é led into shares of 
$10 each. The office of the secretary 311 North Main St 

Gresberger Drop Trolley Co., 1 1003 West Broad St 
Richmond, Va., in the market for malleable-iron castings or 
oft steel castings weighing from 5 to 35 Il 

Davis-Forrest Machine Works, Savannah, Ga., is in the mar 
ket for a brass and iron foundry, and wants catalogues 


R. G. Terry, 809 Court St., Lynchburg, Va., wants prices 
on foundry equipment, cupola, etc.; second-hand preferred. 

Pee Dee Iron Works, Cheraw, S. C., wants prices on milling 
machine and planer. 

The Cedar Falls Iron & Brass Works, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is 
in the market for belting and pulleys 

Sumter Iron Works, Sumter, S. C., which has been con 
ducted by W. E. and John I. Brunson, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $12,000, and the following officers have 
been elected: John I. Brunson, president; W. E 
president and general manager; E. W. Moise, secretary and 


77 " 


The company will be in the market for machinery 


srunson, vice 


treasurer 
for installation in its machine shop 
The Oltmer Iron Works, Hoboken, N. J., recently incor- 


porated with a capital stock of $25,000, has taken over the 


plant and business of Christian Oltmer, of that city, and will 


manufacture structural and monumental iron 


Fires and Accidents - 


A fire which started in the molding shop of J. Fleury’s Sons 


Aurora, Ontario, eb. 28, destroyed core boxes in use and did 
onsiderabl damage to the roof Loss $2,000 

The John W. Johnson Machine Works, Upper Sandusky, O., 
were destroyed by fire March 1. The loss is $17,000, with no 


insurance 

[The Lakeside Malleable Iron Works, Lak« side, Wis., three 
miles south of Milwaukee, was burned March 1. The plant 
was valued at $125,000, and is a total loss. The Bruce Engine 
Co.'s plant and the Racine Iron & Steel Works were damaged 


Fire destroyed the plant of the Fort Payne Stove Foundry 


Co., Fort Payne, Ala., Feb. 24. The loss is estimated at from 
$25,000 to $50,000 

Che foundry of the Flint-Lomax Electric & Mfg. Co., Den 
ver, Col., was damaged by fire Feb. 23. Loss $2,500, fully 


ered by insurance 


Fire on the evening of Fel 5 at the foundry of John J 
Bruce, 942-9056 Kenyon Ave., Cin ti, caused a loss of 
$1,500, fully covered by insurances Mr. Bruce has been com 
pelled to close down for about two weeks and intends to 

ike important improvements, enlarging his plant, 


The A. C. Thompson Co., of North Sydney, C. B.. will erect 
1 plant with capacity of from 75,000 to 100,000 kegs a 
year. 
Work on the new foundry and 1 
by McCarthy & Malinski, Cairo, Ill, has been begun. There 
1; 


nachine sh ps to be erected 


will be three buil 
The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Philadelphia, are 


receiving estimates on a foundry building 
The Midvale Steel ¢ Nicetown, Philadelphia, will build a 
ichine sh »p 57 x 7S ft t a cost t $12,000 
The Washburn-Crosbvy ( 0... Minne ip lis, will build a brich 
shine sh 1d warchouse at f about $2 
( le Ss 1Op ink 4 oO é } cost of about d20,00% 
rhe Columb Nut & Bolt ( Bridgeport. Cont ha 
, ot _ , , , 
g, W “ 
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do so soon, and to be in a position to put material on the mar 
ket within a very short time. 

The Keith Furnace Co., Des Moines. Ta., has just ted 
the erection of a new building to be used for d 


The space in the main buildings formerly used 


pattern room 
for this purpose will be given over to t foundry 
semblying departments 

The Davenport Locomotive C DD t, Ia., will erect 
a large addition to its plant, a tract of 12 acres having beet 


purchased recently for tl! 


The Columbus Heating & Vent iz Co., Columbus, O 
formerly the Vogelgesang Furnace Co., has decided to erect 
a new plant. The plar ll for a two-story brick building, 


120 x 190 ft 
The Santa F« 


tion of that pert of the shops of the company at Cleburne 
Tex., destroyed by fire last July The new building will be 
180 x 340 ft., and will cost about $65,000 
The new plant of the Leyner Engineering Co., at Littleton 
Col., erected on state land, has been completed. The machine 
building is 28 ft. long and is planned for lengthwise extension 
to 400 ft. The forging building is 61 x 161 ft., and the pat 
tern building 41 x 141 ft 
The building which the Crane ( will erect in Om vill 
be 132 x 66 ft., six stories 1 fireproof throughout he 
company hopes to begin work on the new building by the rst 
of April 
The Texas Iron & Steel C recently incorporated under tl 
laws of Michigan, expects to do busine in Tex It w 
build a rolling mill to manufacture met t bar ( 
and fish plates. The officers have looked over s I sit 
have not definitely decided as to location, which will be son 
where in the southeastern part of Tex It is expected t 
the building of the plant will be begun wit! xty days. It 
capacity will be about 75 tons a day. W. S. Patterson, Utopia 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., is one of the interest d parties | 
The Clarkesdale Machinery & Supply Mfg. Co., Clarke 
Miss., recently incorporated, has elected the following officer 
President and general manager, Henry J. Davis: \v pr 
dent, J. H. Johnson; secretary 1 t r, B. Champlu t 
The contract for the plant, which will be 50 x roo ft 
awarded and work commenced Che nt tor t 
machinery has been awarded to a St. | mncer 
company expects to be ready for busine by the 1st of M 
John H. Dialogue & Son., Camden, N. J., will rebuild 
part of their shipbuilding worl ently destroyed by fit 
The Georgia Iron & Coal ¢ Atlanta, G build 200 
coke ovens very near its blast furt t Risin wn, G 
Bids are now being received 
General Industrial Notes :— 
In addition to the locon t tly | 
United States and Scotland for Japan, there were twenty 
ordered from German « A Tl ve nufacturer 
to construct nine combined engin nd tendet t pr t t 
$9,662 each. A Berlin firm contracted tor twelve t $0.60 
each An English firm made a bid of $0,756 ea t t 
receive any order. 
The Lott-Burton Co., of Chicago, recent rpot t 
a capital stock of $20,000 for he 1 nufactur ‘ 
steam and hot water boilers, hot r fur king 
heating stoves, commenced business March 1, taking 
the business of James D. Lott & ( 86 Lake St., the b 
lately carried on by Brown & Burton, of the san Id 
ilso the manufacturing id sale f Brow \ water | t 


ers The M igee Furnace ( f Boston, ) has pp 


the new corporation as its Western represent 
ire at 86 Lake St 
The Pederson Multi-Piston Engine | Superior, W 
cently organized to manufacture t Ped n mult ( 
engine, has elected the following office President, P. C. N 
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ul 


vice-president, James C. Pederson; secrs 
Ped rson 

re in the plant of the Ashton Valve C 
and that part of the foundry y 


1aged has been replaced 


AJ 
The recent fi 


7 
4 ~ oT Siig 
wa tr shig 


ht importance 


manufacturers of gas 


Batavia, N. Y. 7 


Harrington & Co., 


will move their plant to 


pany has $25,000 capital stock 
Meadville Vise Co., Meadville, Pa., manuf r of 
e B tt t tal cylinder boring machines and \ s, has 
e to t Barrett Machine Tool Co. J sO 
Barrett and Charles J. Barrett, who constituted the Meadville 
( pany, will tinve in rge of t new com 
The Pea k Iron Works, Selma, Ala., is se« g another 
location d may move to Chattanooga nn. The « nv’s 
specialty 1s car wheels and cars The company wishes to 
tripie ts ca] t 
D iel B s. have estab] shed machine sl Pp it T Sa 
A] The plant is well equipped with modern machinery 
The B h Elevator C Milwaukee. Wis., has bes incor 
porat with $60,000 <« ipit il, to take over the Barth Mfg. Co 
Freight and passenger elevators will be manufactured 
Dhe 1 Dorner Truck & I ndry ( p! t, Logar port 
] l t | reopel 1 nd emp yment turnis lt 75 len 
The D P \lfo ({ pit l stock S10 Y hee r 
t l n ! I truck et e director ire 
\. D 3 ) Buckingham, Oscar Lund, B. H. W 
| 5 y. St W k w if nce begin t put | nt 
pe t t l lef t D er T1 & | t 
\ R é bout igo, but throug f 
f ‘ 1 Wy bliged , ; 
e Herron Pump & |] iry Co., ¢ tt a, Te W 
t é pital from $100,000 to $150,000 11 rd 
rg vo! g capital Phe Dp recently t 
t to 1 h the P ma Comr with sup 
1; . na % | sot 
Rafar ; ] f the pr + ntl it “ ¢ s of 
| vill be shipped from New Y to Zanzibar 
\f I pment f reet wy ; e in that 
. — . inf or terior for 
I te 
N t | Irv& M e | t New 
K ' to 4 ved its 
' the Weber | iry 1 purchased the f ry 
t t t nd ¢ ‘ f the We g Br who have 
ted y at McLe 1 Sherman Aves., ( “innati 
Sout R l company w t e t 
casting ry J. Wehbe [ t 
~ ] & S ( ( () 
( A 1 ‘ 
‘ tT) 
‘ ‘ , . " power | ‘4 ed 
- in £ genfies tunnel 1 
> ' 
, warded to the Ing Sacecant YT) ( 
{ t tT) ¥ T T ‘ 7 ’ 
. vith steam ¢ 14 1 28 it , 
ilf rs 22 meter 1 .) trok¢ \ i 
! 1 é if <o II pe ] r ind T I 
Ron f free r per min. ea ‘ he \ 
gh pre e, with stear ylinders 14 
ler 24 1 14! diameter 
e, W ximum pr ire of 125 Ib. per d 
] ed ot 2.000 1. ft fF fre ¢ per n 
ke § Inger Sergeant Air Compr rs wit tal 
y of 117,234 « ft. of free r per min. now 
¢ é tunnels under the Hud 1] . 
ludge H f the United States District ( t p 
! Wilbur Larremore re Cage iat ont the 
lit Range ( 6S St.. New Y t 
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